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REVIEW OF NEW FE RS. 
, Navat Biography ; or Memoirs of the Ser- 
ay of all Flag’ Officers, Sc. Sc. Illustrated 
with: eet ee ios a 4 - 
present period. John all; Lieut. R.N. 

Vol, If. “Part. 1. Byo. London 1825. 
Waewtver we ‘have*formerly met with Lieut. 
Marshall in these pages, we have had occasion 
‘te speak very favourably of hié industry, his love 
of-trath, ent his manliness in stating it. This 
eontmuation of his labours augments, rather than 
- diminishes Our good opinion. In it we have one 
striking example* of the qualities to. which we 
allude; in the account. given of the: celebrated 
«Bounty Bligh.” . ‘This warrative has certainly 
‘dome pointsim it &s strong ’as:they are new to us; 
and-it may ‘be-that circumstances, at ‘the time 
(dhe affair took place, which made’so much noise, 
‘prevented them “from ‘being: publicly ventured. 
ftiends of Christian might, in the first in- 
‘stance; he afraid*that such charges might operate 
to’ his disadvantage, in the event of his being 
é ded:; and afterwards the matter died a 


Borneo, and the Sooleo Sea, the adron passed 
through Pitt’s Straits, and entered the Java Sea 


month, Captain Cole communicated with’ the 
island of Goram, for thé’ purpose of obtaining 
information and procuring:puides. ° 

“ During the whole af'this long paekage, the 
ships*-companies had been daily exercised in the 
use of the pike, sword;"4nd smallarms, and in 
mounting the scaling Jay placed: against the 
masts, preparatory to attempt at escalade, 
The expertness with th they handled their 
weapons, and the em displayed by them 
when imitating the lig of a fortress, added 
to théir.excellent healthnd high’ spirits, ¢an- 
vinced Captain Cole that, however deficient ‘in 
numbers, ‘no men could fave been found better 
calcuJated to ensure ‘suétess to any hazardous 
enterprise. The result of that in whieh he was 
then‘ about to embark,.@gainst a strong, and 
generally supposed imprégnable fortification, it 
would’ be difficult w telieibe' better than int his 
owm, words... His. plaim:and modest narrative 


“natty, déath,: whet go miany more important jweerks so strongly the infritsic merit of himself 


“naval -subijects sprang bp tooccupy the attention 
of country, «7 VAY Be Sl haf 
° dai i « thidiprefatory remark, ey. 
“ting the volume, as-is our: Wont, frompats. own 
‘ ials, we have only to ‘state, that Ljentenant 
‘Morsball’s plan ‘embraces a ion ofthe naval 
to beew treated as 
it@ught—wevmean a detaijéd account of opera- 
“tions alongshore, ‘ant boat-euterprises ;—enter- 
Prises requiring muth ihore’sho! @d'energy than 
vare necessary for one vhipitierely Tyirbalongside 
of another to shoot and be Bhot at. ‘ 

We have run over the-five hundred pages of 
this volume, and found .so much to detain us, 
“swititout offering us much to remark upon, that 
we, fear our Review can be fittle else than 2 
eento of extracts, Let us-see— 

The capture of Banda by Captain Cole, with 
which this part commences, wax an exploit.never 
surpassed by British heroism. ‘We must retajl 
bed history, with the notes, whith greatly eluci- 

it. ; 

* In 1810, Captain ‘Cole was removed, at his 
own request, into the Careline of 56 guns. He 
‘soon afterwards received orders to take the Pied- 
motitaise frigate, Baracouta brig, and Mandarin 
transport under his-command, and proceed with 
them to the assistance of the garrison of Amboyna, 
which igland had ‘recently been taken by the 
British 


“ Having received’ on board a considerable 
sum ‘im’ ¢pécie, large supplies of provisions, and 
106 European troops, the squadron left Madras 


and his gallant associates, that. it would-be al- 
most presumptuous were we to offer a word of 
cotimendation ; but zis" 6ffitial reports, however 
clearly written; generallyrequire a little eluci- 
dation, we shall avail. ottyselves of some well- 
authenticated informatic# respecting the capture 
of Handa, by iptroducing&#fin the shape.of notes, 
imstead of. incorpéragiy the substavee’ 

his public Ipttesjof whichithe following is ‘a 
co : a*% ‘ ,et ; 

Ph “HW. M. 8." , Banda Herbour, Aug. 10,1810. 

“© Sir,—L have the honour and happiness of 
acquainting youwith the capture bf Banda Neifa; 
the chief of the Spite Islands, 6n the 9th ‘Augi; 
by a-portion of the foree under my orders, in 
consequence of a night attack, which completely 
surprised the enemy, although the approach of 
the ships had been unavoidubly discovered the 
day before.* 

«* The weather proved so-unfavourable for’boat 
service on the night of the 8th, that although 
nearly 400 officers and men had béen selected 
for this occasion, yet, on assembling under Great 
Banda, at two o’clock in the following morning, 
I found that the state of the weather would 
deprive us of the services. of some valuable meh 


and the greater part of the detachment of the 
Madras European regiment, from whom I had 
expected the. most ready support and assistance. 
The attempt was now to be made with less than 


about 40 of. the Madras European regiment, or 


on ‘the’ 410th May, and artived at Piince afjour labours im the boats through a dark and 


Wales's Island (Pulo-Penang) on the 30th of 
the same month... Whilst there, he signified to 
the government bis intention 'to attempt the re- 
daction of the Banda islands, on his way to Am- 
boyra, and was furnished with 90 artillery-men, 
commanded by a Lieutenant of that corps, 2 
field-pieces, and twenty scaling-ladders, to assist 
him in the undertaking. 

“ After a passage of six-weeks against the 
8. E. monsoon, through the ‘Straits of Malacca, 
the intricate-nevigation.em te N,-E. side of 


‘squally night, in-the open sea, must have ended 
‘T# On the evening of the 6th Aug., when the Banda 
islapee were just wisps, oo peers — fat, 
and every prepara ‘or the attack. was ih- 
tended bien the ships into thie harbour before day-light 
in the morniag, a hopeswas entertained that the: 

might remain undiscevered till then ; but oe were fire: 

at by.a battery when ing the sunail island of Rosens- 
gen, bout 10 P.M. which island the ships per ig 
rathét close, not knowing that it’ wns fortified: e 
weather about. this time chenaet acddenly from a fine 
clear moonlight to violent squails, accompanied by thun- 
der, lightning, se rains on se ae been 
sprend t hopes ofsurprising them 
by the aeaaewes ees 4 








on the 23d July. On th€ 7th of the ‘following|stances of the weather whi 


200 men, consisting of seamen ard marines, and |! 


in the severest mortification. After getting 
under shelter of the land, the same circum- 
before operated 
against us, were now favou to us; and the 
confidence J had in the handful. of officers: and 
mén ‘abdut me, left me no hesitation: and, 
with a degtee of silencé and firmness that. will 
ever, command my heartfelt acknowledgments, 
the boats proceeded to the paint of debarkation.* 
« 4 dark cloud with rain.covered. our landing 
within one hundred yard# of a battery of ten 
guns; and by the promptitude and activity. of 
Captain Kenah, and Li Carew, who 
were ordered with the pikemen: to the attack, 
the battery was taken ae rear, and amofficer 
and his guard made pri without a musket 
being fired, althoug fhe sbagpay were at teir 
gans with matches lighted. From the near ap- 
préach of day-light, Gut situation became ri- 
tical ; but we had a native to 
carry us to the sof the. castle of Belgica; 
and leaving a.guard over the prisoners, and in 
charge of the battery, the party made a rapid 
movement round the ¢ki ‘the town, where 
the ‘sound of the bugle was, ing alarm 
among tle enemy.+ , In twent the 
scaling ladders wete placed: against the walls 
of the outer pectagon.of ; and the first’ 
guns were fired by the enemy’s sentries.t The 
gallantry and activityywith which ‘the scaling 
ladders were hanled up after theveutwork was 
citfied, wnd~placed fat jane - k of the inner ~ 
work, undepavshg fire ftom .t ison, @x- 
céed all praise... The” epeimy, after, firing three 
guns,§ and keejing up Yeatenel discharge 
of musketry for ten or fi minutes, fled in all 
directions, and through the gateway, leaving the 
plonel-Commandant, and ten others‘@ead, and 
fwo officers, and. thirty men pysoheéts,in. our 
bonds, Captain Kengh, Lieutenants, Carew, 





* «Phe men selected for shore service, 390 in number, 
took a nap .with theif armis ‘by their sides whilst the 
ships were ereey: hres the land. Atll p.m. they 
were ordered into t hoate, and directed to) rendegvous 
close under tlie lee of point of Great Banda; But at 
3 a. m. a few boats containing 180 officers: and men 
only, had reached the. place appointed, the rest having 
been driven to leeward. Some large fires denoted the 
exact situation of Banda Netra, the seat of government, 
which island, was strongly fortified ; having a citadel, 
and pomerous sea batteries, two of which, mounting 
ten: 18-pounders..each, with Fort Nassau, commanded 


| som before dag-\ight, this small force, undér the 
personal direction of Captain Cole, accompanied by the 
acting C der ofthe B ta, pulled immediately 
across the harbour, with the intention of surprising the 
two 10-gun batteries and spiking the guns, that the 
ships might take their anchorage at day-light with the 
ess difficulty.” 


+ ‘* Ao officer and 60men were taken in the 
first battery, without Stuy a pistol: the sep was 
killed by a pike.’ Fortanately, the nature ef thé attack 
required no firing from the assailants, as) the. boats 
grounded at some distance from the shore, and the men 
had to wade their waists in water. Expecting an 
enemy were fally prepared to give the 
rec: Their confusion on finding the 
British in their rear, may readily be conceived. Captain 
Kevab had beén ordered to attack the other battery, 
but was Hed.in qu of Captain Coie deter- 
mining to attempt the citadel, which commanded all 
the other defences, bya ee 
+ “ Owing to the tate of the weather, Captain Cole 
and his followers were not discovered. util within 100 
yards of the ditch surronnding the citadel.” 
§ ** The. great — hs whieb the ladders were 
Pp forvayately priniing, owing to the heavy 


under Lieutenant Stephens, of the réyal marines; senting As no time was to be Jost: im attempting 
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Allen, Pratt, Walker, and Lyons, of the navy 


Lieutenant Yates, and Ensign Allen (a volun- 
teer) of the Madras service, were among the 
foremost in the escalade ; and my thanks are due 
to. Captaiv-Lieutenant Nixon, of the Madras 
European regiment, for the steady and officer-like}pany, by making you a present of a sword @mount- 
conduct with which he directed the covering 
party entrusted to his charge; and to Lieute- 
nants Brown and Decker, of that regiment, at- 
With such examples 
our brave fellows swept the ramparts like a 


tached to the marines. 


whirlwind ; and, in addition to the providentia 


circumstance of the service being performed with 
scarcely a hurt or wound, I have the satisfaction 
of reporting that there was no instance of irre- 


gularity arising from success.* 


“The day now beaming on the British flag, 
discovered to us the fort of Nassau, and the sea 
defences at our feet, and the enemy at their 
guns at the different posts. I dispatched Cap- 
tain Kenah with a flag of truce to the Governor, 
requiring the immediate surrender of Nassau, 


and with a promise of protection for private pro- 


perty. At sunrise the Dutch flag was hoisted 
in Nassau, and the sea batteries opened a fire 
on the Caroline, (followed by the Piedmontaise 
and Baracouta, then approaching the harbour. )t 
Having selected a detachment to secure Belgica, 
the remainder, with their scaling ladders, were 
ordered for the immediate storm of Nassau ; but 
Captain Kenah had returned with the verbal 
submission of the Governor, and J was induced 
to send a secord flag, stating my determination 
to storm Nassau that instant, and lay the town 
in ashes, if the colours were not immediately 
This threat, and a well-pleced shot 
from Belgica into one of their sea-batteries, pro- 
duced an immediate and unqualified submission, 
and we found ourselves in the possession of the 
two forts, and several batteries, mounting 120 
pieces of cannon, and deferded by 700 disci- 


struck, 


plined troops, besides the militia.t 


‘* The ships had been left with so few men to 


manage them, that I merely directed Captain 
Foot to lead into any anchorage that he might 
be able to obtain, to make a diversion in our 
favour ; but they were worked rgainst all the 
unfavouw able circumstances of a dark and squally 
night, in a narrow channel, with the most de- 
termined perseverance, and with that degree of 
zeal that I expected from an officer of my own 
rank, whese heart and hand had always been 
with me on every point of public service.’ ”’ 

The merit of this gallant action may he esti- 
mated by the genuine sailor’s epistle which 
Captain Cole received from his crew, when the 
~# “The ladders being found too short for the eacalade 
of the inner walls, a rush was made for the cateway, 
which had at that instant been opened by the guard to 
adinit the Colonel-Conimandant and three other officers, 
who lived in houses at the foot of the hill. The Colonel 
refused to receive quarter, and: fell in the gateway, 
sword in hand, and covered with honourable wounds ; 
several of the guard were a'so s'ain, and many of the 
vanic-struck garrison threw themselves over the walls, 
vut the wreater part escaped. Four officers surrendered 
their swords to Captain Cole immediately under the flag- 
staff; forty artillervsmen were disarmed on the some 
spot, and the British colours were immediately hoisted, 
with three hearty cheers. At brenk of day the assailants 
found themselves in complete possession of the citadel, 
with 52 pieces of heavy caunon mounted on its walls; but 
neither the ships nor the remainder of the landing party 
were to be sern, the viorence of the weather during the 
sight having prevented their approach.” 

+ “The Caroline did not return a shot: but her first 
Lieutenant led into the harbour, and anchored abreast 
of Fort Nassau, uncertain of the fate of his Captain until 
the guns of Belgica silenced the fire of the battery.” 

t ** The isiaud of banda Neira is little more than 2% 
miles long, and half a mile broad. Its shores were de- 
feuded bv ten butteries, In addition to the citadel and 
tort Nessau. The tetal number of gans mounted on the 





different works was afterwards ascertained to be 158, and 
no jess than 1600 men piled their arms on the elacis of 
the fort the very day of its capture; yet strange as it 
may appear, searcely one of the victorious little band re- 
a burt that could with propriety be called a 


ceived 
wound. 





;| Caroline was paid off, two years after. 
as follows » = 


2s 


give you our most gracious tharks forthe care 
and favour ‘you have shewn to this ship’s com- 


ing to 100 guineas, for your noble and bravé con- 
duct when you led us to the storm of Banda, and 
likewise the zealous bravery in landing our troops 
at’ Batavia ; and by excepting of this present you 
will gratify the wishes of your most obedient 
1) ship’s‘bompanys) «» f 
(Signed) ‘* Tue Cano.rnrs.” 
We find a vindication of the late Sir George 
Collier’s conduct, when in presence ofan Ameri- 
can squadron ; but whether Marshall or James 
is most cdfrect, we cannot determine. 
When the Proserpine was captured by a 
French ‘squadron ‘off Toulon, we have the an- 
nexed note. 
«« The writer of thé above narrative, when be- 
low, superintending the men scrubbing their ham- 
mo¢tks, heard oné of them scold another who had 
twin sons on board, for breaking his own rest to 
wash for them, as he said they were big enough 
to do it themselves, The poor fellow replied,’ 
*Oh! they will grow up men soon, and then 
will not forget my doing this for them ; and pro- 
vided that a shot does not take my head off, they 
will treat me to many a glass for washing for 
them now.’ In less than two hours after he said 
the words, a shot actually took his head clean 
off; and the heart-rending scene that etisued, 
on the boys finding out that it was their father, 
beggars all description. He was the only man 
killed outright. 
«The marine who was mortally wounded, knew 
his end was very fast approaching, and begged 
to be allowed to die on board the Proserpine ; 
but he was sent on shore to the hospital of 
Toulon, and although he could scarcely speak, 
from his wounds, When he passed under the stern 
of the French Admiral’s flag-ship, seeing num- 
bers on her poop looking at the boat, which was 
the Proserpine’s cutter, he made an effort to 
raise himself up in his cot, and exclaimed, 
*You Frenctimen, don’t talk of your fichting, 

Nor boast of this deed vou have done : 

Don’t think that Old Fngiand youll frighten, 

So easy as Holland and Spain.’ 
‘«He then attempted to sing ‘God save the 
King,’ but could not, being faint from loss of 
blood and exertions. This gallant man was firm 
and collected to his last moments, and affcrded 
a proof of that sterling and truly Eritish heroism 
for which our seamen and marines have ever 
been noted.” 
The following averdote of the immortal Nel- 
son we do not remember to have met with before. 
The date is about February 1800. 
“« The French army wes at this time in pos- 
session of Fgypt; and Napoleon Bucnaparte, 
feeling it necessary to conciliate the Beshaw of 
Tripoli, had sent an emissary with some rich 
presents to that chieftain’s court ; and had so far 
succeeded in lis views as to cause the dismissal 
of Mr. Lucas, the British Consul General, whose 
return at any future period was positively for- 
bidden by the barbarian government. Laid Nel- 
son, however, conceiving that the re-establish- 
ment of the same functionary was intimately 
blended with the dignity of Great Britain, no 
sooner heard of that gentleman’s arrival at Pa- 
lermo, than he instructed him to prepare for his 
immediate return, and selected I} Corso for bis 
conveyance to Tripoli; a circumstance which 
produced a strong remonstrarce from Mr. Lucas 
on the inadequacy of that vessel’s force for the 


It was 


“© We theecrew of H.M.S. Caroline’ wishes to’ 


NReee eee 
squadron, andan officer of very commanding 
rank. ‘ My Lord,’ said he, ‘the cruelty and 
perfidy: of those barbarians can only be restrained 
by their fears; and you force me to.return, to a 
place: where-my life is threatened, not with a 
squadron, not even in a frigate;,-but simply-in a 
small brig.’ ‘I know it,’ replied Ne coolly, 
‘ 1 know. what-I am. about ; we do not want a 
squadron at this time to blow the Bashaw’s 
palace about his head, we want only the British 
flag, and an officer who has sense enough not-to 
commit himself in new circumstances, and spirit 
sufficient to repeat what I say when he arrives, 
Let Buonaparte send his diamonds and his le- 
gions ; I send the representative of the British 
nation, and the British flag.’ ‘It. will not do, 
my Lord,’ exclaimed Mr. Lucas; ‘ you know not 
"he man ; bis hands have been already dipped in 
the blood of his father and brother; he. wall think 
it an insult that 1 am forced upon him.in.a brig 
of 18 guns.’ ‘Let him,’ returned. his lordship, 
‘and what then?’ ‘I shall have the bow-string 
at my throat,’ said the Consul in amournful tone. 
‘ Let him,’ repeated the hero, energetically, while 
fire seemed to flash from his eye ; ‘ only Jet him, 
Lsay, do that—I wish he would.’ ‘My Lord!’ 
exclaimed Mr. Lucas with astonishment. ‘ Let 
him; L-say,’ his lordship added, ‘ and we. will 
have a glorious burning pile.’ Then turning to 
Captain Ricketts, (who commanded EI Corso,) ” 
and handing him a copy of a Jeter which he had 
written to the Basbaw, with an intimation that 
he was to guide himself by its contents, he di- 
rected him to put the original into the Bashaw’s 
own hands, and to see that Mr, Lucas was fully 
reinstated in his office. ‘ This,’ said bis Jord- 
ship, ‘must be complied with ; and at all events, 
nothing but force iste prevent you from landing 
him in the town; then Jet the Bashaw do his 
worst: but do not fail to,tell him, in a way he 
cannot misunderstand, that. the British Consul 
must be honourably received, or I and my fleet 
will soon be there.’» . 

In compliance with the orders of this deter- 
mined chief, Captain Ricketts proceeded on his 
delicate mission, accompanied hy Mr, Lucas, 
whose alarm. did ‘not subside; until he was con- 
vinced that the menace of the British Admiral 
had made a salutary impression upon the mind 
of the Bashaw, who after some hesitation con- 
sented to receive him in bis former capacity, 
with all due honours. - - + es: 
“The address displayed by Captain Ricketts 
throughont his negociation with the Bashaw, re- 
lative to Mr. Lucas, induced Lord Nelson to send 
him a second time to Tripoli, on a business of 
much delicacy, which he executed with neatly 
equal success. While thus employed it beean e 
necessary, from diplomatic considerations, {T 
him to give a dinner to the differevt Consuls 
residing at that place, and to invite some of the 
Bashaw’s principal officers. Amiong the latter 
was the Admiral of his ships, a Scotch renegedo, 
who, after drinking very freely, began to beast 
of his many successful enterprises ; and added, 
with furicus impreécations, that. the brightest 
prospect cf his life had been forfeited by his = 
cursed delicacy. This prospect, it appears, Wes 
his share of the ransom that would have acerued 
from the seizure of the King of Naples, whom 
he had once discovered amusing himself ay a 
fishing boat without guards, at a considerable 
distance from Palermo; and the delicacy alluded 
to was his abstaining from making that monarch 
acaptive, at a time when Naples and ‘Tripoli 
were at peace. This circumstance he had com- 


. feel. 
municated to the Bashaw; who, ,so far from feel 
ing a similar sentiment of delicacy, 


exp ressed 


accomplishment of a service which he himself|considerable anger on the occasion, and sternly 








supposed would require the presence of a strong 


charged him pever again to let any thing stand 
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in the way of his capturing a King, and thereby 
securing @ royal ransom.” ng Z! 
Since we/ lave: got into: the ae of 
our readers might guess we were abnut to 
pooner the work before us—but no—of) 
anecdote, we shall touch upon anotlfer. 

«Among the numerous captures made by the 
Pomone, whilst’on the Mediterranean station, 
was a vessel in which Lucien Buonaparte had 
embarked, with the plunder collected by him 
from every country where he had had an oppor- 
tanity of evincing his rapacity. Though nearly 
yelated to the implacable-enemy of Great Britain, 
and himself a rank and determined republican, 
he was treated with respect, and every article of 
his ill-gotten gainsconsidered as private property, 
consequently held inviolate. How different this 
treatment from that experienced by many of our 
owi countrymen, who had the misfortune to be 
taken prisoners during the wars occasioned by 
the French revolution.” 

But” we seem to be extending our literary 
entise beyond-our usual sailing orders ; and if we 
do’pursue this voyage any farther, it must be on 
another signal and in another Number. 
moon 
The Translator. No.1. 8vo, p.24. Gardiner & Son. 
Tuts is the first Number of an intended: series of 
translations ; and, we believe, by a lady, though it 
embraces not only French; Italian, and Spanish, 
but even Latin and Greek authors. We will 
hot say ‘that the selection in the present instance 
is such a8 we entirely ‘approve ; nor have we 
just’ now the means of comparing the copies 
with the originals, in order to ascertain whether 
tliey are faithfully rendered or not ; but we can 
safely say that they display considerable talent, 
and promise, when completed, a book of rational 
and elegant entertainment. We offer two short 
specittiens (out of eleven pieces) in proof : 

“The Dancing Bear. From the Spanish of Yriarte. 
A Bear, by whom a Piedmontese 
His fragal living gain’d, 
Rehears’d with strong desire to please, 
A dance not yet attain’d. 
He asked a Monkey—quite-a belle, 
And famous for her taste and skill— 
* How dance I this? Is°t pretty well?’ 
“No,” cried the Monkey, * very ill.’ 


The Sow was present, and with snout 
Of conneisseurship, thus cried out :— 
* Bravo, bravo, finely done ! 
A better dancer snre the sun 
Has never seen, will never see.’ 
The listening Bear cried out, ‘ Ah me !’ 
And the result within his breast, 
tn modest accents thus exprest : 
*{ doubted when the Monkey blam’d, 
Prais’d by the Sew, I’m quite asham'd. 
From this a Jesson-may be had 
B> sutnors who tue truth desire :— 
If wise men bia we their work, ’tis bad, 
But worse when fools admire.” 
And the last from Metastasio. 
Man from his birth foredoom’d to be 
A wanderer on a stormy sea, 
Learns from his cradle to sustain 
Every grief and every pain. 
But to him is bliss so rare, 
Of happiness so small the measure, 
He can never learn to bear 
The keen surprise of sudden pleasnre. 





MEMOIRS OF THE COUNTESS DE GENLIS. 
Vols. 5th and 6th. 
We have scarcely spoken of the 3d and 4th vo- 
lumes of these Memoirs, when the 5th and 6th 
most unexpectedly issue from the press! Having 
in out former notices followed the Countess iu 
her wanderings through’ England, Italy, Swit- 
zrland, and Germany, in the present volumes 
we return with her to observe what has been 
the progress of change in France, accomplished 
by the detractive storms of the Revolution. 
We shall, however, previously notice one or 
two occurrences which marked the close of her 
stay in Germany. Whilst she resided at Ber- 
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lim, like other travellers she visited Sans Souci, 
the celebrated palace of Frederick the Great. 
and among other notices of that monarch, relates, 
with great apparent satisfaction, the followin; 
anecdote of her arch enemy— Voltaire ; 

“When the King made short excursions, he 
was in the habit of carrying Voltaire with him 
In one of these, Voltaire was alone. in a) post- 
chaise which followed the King’s carriage. A 
young page, whom Voltaire had some days 
previous caused to be severely scolded, resolved 
to have revenge; accordingly, when he went 
before, to cause theohorses to be prepared, he 
told all the postmasters and postillions that the 
King had an old monkey, of which he was % 
very fond, that he delighted in dressing it up 
like a person belonging to the court, and that he 
always made this animal accompany him in his 
little excursions ; that, the monkey cared for no 
one but the King, and was extremely mischie- 
vous ; and.that, therefore, if he attempted to 
getout of the chaise, they were to prevent him. 
After receiving this, notice, all the seryants o! 
the. different post-houses, whenever Voltaire 
attempted to get vut,of the carriage, opposed 
his exit; and when he thrust out his hand to 
open the carriage,door, he always received two 
or three blows with a stick upon his hands, ac- 
companied with shouts of laughter. Voltaire, 
who. did not. understand a word of German, 
could, not demand an explanation of these sin- 
gular proceedings: his fury became extreme, 
but. it only served to redouble the gaiety of the 
post-masters ; and a large crowd constantly as- 
sembled in consequence of the page’s report, to 
see the King’s monkey, and to hoot him. ‘Through- 
out the journey things passed off in this fashion ; 
but what completed the anger and vexation of 
Voltaire was, that the King thought the trick 
so Judiczous that he refused to punish the in- 
ventor, and the vengeance of the young page 
was thus rendered camplete.” 

Madame de Genlis feels no share of Madame 
de Staél’s admiration for the profound acquire- 
ments and ideal philosophy of the Germans, but, 
on several occasions, ridicules both their drama 
and their philosophy. She relates the particu- 
lars of a ludicrous interview between herself 


and Klopstock, whom she describes as ‘‘ a little 


old man, lame, and very ugly;” but we have 
not room for the extract, and therefore hasten 
to the author’s promised reflections upon her 
return to her country, after a nine years’ exile. 
The greatest part of the ancient nobility were 
either dead or expatriated ; valets and trades- 
men assumed the stations in society formerly 
held by their superiors ; merchants and bankers, 
army contractors, and revolutionary generals, 
enriched by the plunder of Italy and Germany, 
were the only gens comme il faut who figured 
in Parisian society, at the period when the 
energetic arm of Napoleon drove the silly and 
self-sufficient Sieyes and Barras from the helm 
of government. The works of Picard and of 
Pigault le Brun had already satirized the pride 
of purse, and the arrogant vulgarity of republi- 
can and consular manners; but it remained for 
the discriminating pen of Madame de Genlis to 
point ‘out the chief characteristics that distin- 
guished the modern from the ancien regime. No 
writer, by her opportunities of observation, could 








be better qualified for describing the peculiari- 
ties of either époch. ‘The past would doubtless 
séem to her imagination more lovely than it 
had been in reality, from the magic recollections 
of the period of youth, of beauty, fashion, rank, 
and influence ; yet litr accounts of the man- 
ners of the republican era, so far as we can 
judge from the evidence of contemporary ob- 
servers, seem to be substantially correct. She 
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fives the following description of the feelings 
she experienced for a considerable time after 
ser return to Paris :— ‘ 

‘* Every thing seemed new to me; I felt like 
a stranger, who stops at every step tolook round 
him. I could scarcely recognise the streets, of 
which all the names were changed; I found 
philosophers substituted for saints; I had been 
prepared for that metamorphoses by reading the 
National Almanack, where I saw the saints re- 
placed by the sans-culotides, by onions, cabbages, 
asses, hogs, hares, &c. &c. The national anti- 
pathy which the chiefs of the republic had for 
ill that was not ignoble, or at least vulgar, had 
led them to suppress the names of hote/ and pa- 
lace. Accordingly I found the inscriptions half 
-ffaced, which had been formerly placed on the 
ronts of these ancient edifices:— Maison ci-de- 
vant Bourbon, Maison ci-devant Conti, pro- 
prieté Nationale, &c. ‘There was still visible on 
several walls, the republican inscription :-—Li- 
berty, Fraternity, or Death! I saw hackney- 
coaches passing, which I recognised for the con- 
iscated carriages of my friends; and in walking 
along the quays, I saw on their stalls, books 
which bore on their bindings the coats of arms 
of many persons of my acquaintance; and in 
other shops, I saw their portraits exhibited for 
public sale. I entered one day the shop of an 
auctioneer, who had at least a score of them; I 
recognised them all, and my eyes filled with 
tears, when I thought that three-fourths of the 
unfortunate nobles, whom the pictures repre- 
sented, had been guillotined, and that the rest, 
despoiled of every thing, and proscribed, were, 
perhaps, wandering in foreign lands! 

*“ On leaving this shop, 1. wandered, still 
alone, to walk upon the Boulevard; in a few 
minutes, a person, carrying some pretty little 
wicker baskets, passed close by me ; I stopped 
him to choose half a dozen; but I had no money 
about me, and besides I could not have carried 
home the baskets ; he asked me for my address, 
und as I was near the open door of a wine 
merchant, I stepped up to the corner, and re- 
quested the use of a pen, ink, and ae! 
wrote my address quickly, which I read-aloud to 
the basket-maker, before giving it to him’: the 
young man of the shop cried out, ‘“' Dear me! 
you are at home here !”—“ How?” said 1.— 
**'To be sure; this is the house that was for- 
merly the Hotel de Genlis.” In fact, this’ was 
the very house which my brother-in-law, the 
Marquis de Genlis, had occupied fifteen years 
previously. It was impossible for me to recog- 
nise it; all the ground floor was divided into 
shops, and the front of the other part altogether 
changed, . This little incideat wrung my heart, 
and ‘I hastened to leave a place which inspired 
me with such melancholy feelings, - -. - 

‘* T saw many parvenus, who, born ia the class 
of simple workmen, had acquired the most bril- 
liant fortunes ; some of these remembered their 
former conditions, only to admire the heizht to 
which they had risen, as if it was at all won- 
derful that a pleseian should have obtained a 
high rank, at a time when the nobles were de- 
spoiled or excluded! The rest, full of arro- 
gance and conceit, mistook rudeness for dignity ; 
the words respect, honour, never eutered into 
their modes of speech, even when they ad- 
dressed old men or women ; but, substituting to 
the phrases which are in use among weéll-edu- 
cated people, the words advantage and civil ity— 
reckoning nicely their steps when they conducted 
a stranger to the, door, scarcely coudescending 


ito bow, and speaking always loud—they fascied 


they had acquired the true manners of nobility, 
and a tone of complete fa-hion. 
«In our former state of society, now extinct, 
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or broken up, we heard everywhere exclama- 
tions of astonishment, desolation, honour, en- 
chantmest, or enthusiasm ; every thing was in- 
_eonctivable, unheard-oj', monstrous, horrible, charm- 
, ifae e¢lestial. When a man met another after 
Shut his doors against him, he never 


4 


en to protest that he was in despair at not 
ving been at home. People of more refined 
tastes contented themsélves with saying that 
they were afflicted. After paying seven or eight 
Visits, ‘you entered your house with a_ feeling of 
remorse, for having plunged ‘into aftiction, and 
reduced to despair a dozen people; but then you 
Wee . consoled, on the §thét hand, by having 
charmed and rendered happy an equal number. 
At the present day, these exaggeratious are 
greatly out of use ; our women, especially, are 
much colder, less affectionate, less welcoming, 
~in their manners ; but, are they more sincere? 
—-This is a quéstion I shall‘nof take it upon me 
to answer. - - - 

‘* Suppers were no longer in fashion, for our 
customs, as well as our language, had changed ; 
the plays did ‘net end till leven, and this’ of 
itself produced’a great change in society. After 
dinner, every one seemed disposed either to pay 
visits or to go to the’ play; all were absent in 
mind, and preoccupied with other theughts, 
looking at their watches ; in short, all this gave 
an air of constraint which was a complete check 
upon agreeable convérsation. The supper termi- 
nated the day ; there was no longer any thing to 
be done ; there was no more apprehension of the 
bustle and the interruption caused by the visits 
which are always made’ after dinner ; every one 
was disposed to enjoy his neighbour's company ; 
and in place of counting the hours, they were 
forgotten ; ‘you talked with’ perfeet freedom of 
mind, and consequently in an agreeable manner. 
Formerly, the suppérs of Paris were renowned 
for their gaiety ; all tried to amuse themselves, 
and talked without mtefraption, even at table, 
because you were always pliiced besiila the per- 
son you:chose, wnd the niost suitable to your own 
disposition.” Politeness was in its perfection, 
aud of codrse always agreeable ; it never dege- 
neraged “into cold ceremony, and all persons in 
sotiiety carefally avoided all that bore any re- 
sémblatce to etiquette, or that could recal the 
idea of any inequalities in rank. It was thought 
that in Your own circle you ought to distribute 
your attentions to those who merited them, whe- 
ther by their reputation, their w:t, their per- 
soval consequence, or their places and employ: 
ments ;_ but without ever wounding or disobliging 
ohers—a plan which was accomplished by ‘at- 
tending somewhat more to the persous, not by 
solemuly giving them a preference which madé 
those who did not obtain it feel.as if they were 
playing inferior parts. The great lord, who in- 
vited toa splendid supper the wife of a farmer- 
general, and the lady of a duke and peer, treated 
them both with equal attention ‘and respecti 
The findnciere, once seated in the circle, would not 
have yielded her place to the duchess ;: and if by 
chance she had offered it; the duchess could not, 
under the pain of being thought impertinent, 
have accepted ‘it. When the company was about 
to sit down to table, the master of the house did 
uot rusty towards the most considérable per- 
sonage, lead her from the bottom of the room, 
make her pee ia triumph before all the other 
ladies, and place her with pomp at the head of 
the table by his side. The other gentlemen did 
not step forward to hand the ladies, as I have 
seen, and sometimes still see them do. This 
was a custom then unknown, but in country 
towns. Jn retiying from the saloons, those 
ladies who were nearest the door passed first ; 


compliments by -the-way, but -in few “words, 
so as by no mean® tédelay the rest of the 
company. All this‘ took’ place without any 
confusion,- but ‘calmly’; ~there was neither 
hurry, novi slowness"the ¢éntlemen came last. 
When,ithe poe Speers the’ dining-room, 
each placed himself at table where he chose, 
and thé master and mistress of the house easily 
found means, - without  muking a scene, to induce 
the four most distinguished ‘women in company 
to sit by them. Generally this arrangement, 
like most of the others;iedbeen privately agreéd 
on.in the drassing-room. Sach were the social 
and. truly*polite manners of those days! which 
honoured those who’ had :a particular claim to 
honour, without wounding the rest of the com- 
pany. But weltrave changed all that. On my 
return to' France, I found that not only (and the 
practice is still continié@)Y the master of the 
house laid hold of the most distinguished lady 
in the room, whom ‘he afivays placed by ‘his 
side, but he required a@’seéénd, ‘and named ano- 
ther'gentleman, the: highest in rank, whom he 
made also sitnéar her ;’ and ifthe lady so highly 
honoured, happened to be fonder of amusement 
than of glory, and that by bad luck (the thing 
is not altogether impossible) the master of the 
house, or the general, or the marshal of France, 
was a very tiresome ‘personage, the lady was 
forced to pags a very dull evening. ‘The other 
ladies were no less happy; for the imperious 
despot who had brought them together at his 
house, had named aloud the pérsons who were 
to sit near them. A gaiety ‘proof against every 
thing, was aSsolutely necessary to every one who 
wished to be at all cheerful at these entertain- 
ments.” 

The author then goes‘on to ridicule the mode 
of living, the gardens, the furniture, the carriages, 
the language, and genefal features of society 
during the republic andthe empire. «As the 
greater part of these '¢estomhs have been altered 
since the return of the Bourbons, we shal pro- 
ceed to give her remarks updn the changes that 
have taken place in public and private education 
in France. 

‘* Young men were first of all educated a la 
Jean Jacques—no masters, no lessons ; the pu- 
pils were left from infancy to the guidance of 
nature ; and as nature does not teach grammar, 
much less Latin, young men of most astonishing 
ignorance were soon seen in society. People 
then rushed into the other extreme: children 
were overloaded with knowledge and study—they 
were to be‘made prodigies of, particularly in 
scientific knowledge : geometry, natural philoso- 
phy, and chemistry, came into fashion. The 
stady of history and morals was much neglected, 
but the lectures of Charles, Mitouard, and Sigaud 
de Lafoud, were assiduously attended: people 
leamed to ride. in the English manner, called 
themselves" partisans of Gluck or Piccini, talked 
of experiments with fixed ait; &c. ; and this was 
called a good education. At the Revolution, 
people rushed into politics, and all the young 
meu bevame statesmen. From 1791 till 1796, 
education of every kind was suspended, children 
enjoyed some repose, and were allowed to grow 
up without being troubled with study. At last 
it was remembered that a great number of young 


and writing. Professors were appointed, who 
had but one object in view, that of rendering 
their disciples as eloquent as the orators of our 
modern tribunes. ‘The pupils were taught to 
write essays without number, and the most ri- 
diculous always obtained the prize. When these 
dashing young men left the schools, they betook 
themselves to literature, and carried into it all 


men could not have had time to learn reading] - 


sophism ‘that had procured them so much suc- 
cess in’ ‘their college classes.” ‘ Yet one 
useful reform was éffected in public education, 
The professors wer ‘changed, and at the head 
of national instruction was placed a director, 
who by his talents‘and principles was worthy of 
raising it‘ to distinction; but the conscription 
came forward to destroy these pleasing hopes. 
The sword of Bellona cut asunder the thread 
of morals ‘and study that had-been happily unit- 
ed; “youth had no longer the: ehoice of a pro- 
fession ; their tastes were no louger consulted ; 
their predilections for gtudy. were no: longer a 
subject of joy to their families : amother groaned 
at seeing her son rising to manhood. . . . , 
The finest developement of talents of a beloved 
child could bring nothing but sorrow to a father, 
who would sadly say to himself, He will never 
be able to cultivate the talents he evinces! 
War established a:hateful equality of talent and 
knowledge among young men ; it stifled genius 
for the arts and sciences, or rendered it -alto- 
gether abortive. . .. A new -code was 
forming at the time, and paternal authority was 
forgotten among its enactments.” 

After describing with uncommon spirit and dis- 
crimination, the: affected sensibility and senti- 
mentalism that prevailed immediataly previous 
to the Revolution, as well as the relaxation of 
moral habits, she winds up her interesting con- 
trast of ancient and modern manners, by the fol- 
lowing remarks :— 

“« In fact, there was in every heart (with very 
few exceptions) a tumultuous combination of 
pride, high pretensions, and ardent desires of 
making a. distinguished figure, no matter how; 
which, added to the confusion of moral ideas, 
and the total want of principle, gradually burst 
the bonds of society asunder, and withered the 
soul by heating the imagination. Vice was not 
recklessly and. shamelessly approached, nor was 
the mask of virtue pulled .off ; on the contrary, 
it was always the,subject $f, conversation, and if 
not described with the charims of truth and sin- 
cerity, it was at least eulogized in the language 
of enthusiasm. Yet people were not altogetier 
hypocritical in their language ; they were more 
anxious to deceive themselves than to deceive 
others: they perverted their judgment, by at- 
tempting to refine all the affections of the mind ; 
and if design did not always accompany unfound- 
ed pretensions, want of sense was universally 
prevalent. Amidst this moral and intellectual 
confusion, and the universal selfishness, love was 
represented with as false colours as every other 
sentiment. At last it was represented, in con- 
versation, as a passion violent even to madness— 
while in real life, its general influence was con- 
fined to the formation of intrigues during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century.” 

Of all the numberless modes and fashions that 
have prevailed in France for the last fifty years, 
one only seems to haye taken firm root in the 
versatile and change-loving hearts of the French 
fair—the affectation of being governed by the 
demon of ennui—the pretence of being over- 
whelmed by the tedium vite—the never-ceasing 
complaint of— 


“ Sated with home, of Jooks and children tired, 
The restless soul is driven abroad to roam ;— 
Sated abroad, ail seen, yet nought admired, 
The restless soul is driven to wander home. 


This result of high civilization, (as French phi- 
losophers would term it) has been hitherto held 
to be characteristic of the morbid sensibility of 
our own countrymen, and quite foreign from tlie 
pleasure-loving propensities of our volatile neigh- 
bours. Madame de,Génlis, however, represents 
it to be as common among her countrymen as it 
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Occasion to pay oné another little 


the neologism, wordy phrastology, and phile- 


is held to be amongst us gloomy islanders—and 
sure, she “ought toknow.” = - 
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‘The writer's correspondence. with Napoleon ; 


her views of his character ;.the quarrels, literary 
and political, that she hid to encounter on hey re- 
turn to Paris ; her description of the visit of Pope 
Pius VII. to thé French capital ; -and her account 
of the changes effected in society sigce the return 
of the Bourbons, must form another paper, it being 
impossible to prolong the present beyond a mere 
acknowledgment that the translation of the work 
is in general correctly executed, and that it dis- 
plays no small share of the ease and elegance of 
the orivinal. , 








BUCKINGHAM'’S TRAVELS AMONG THE ARABS. 
4to. Longman & Co. 

Reapinc in the newspapers last week a notice 
under the date of Cambridge,-August 26, that 
two travellers, Messrs. Blane and Crompton, had 
recently returned to Cairo, after a journey across 
the desert, in which they had, with the Book of 
Exodus in hand, pursued the route of Moses and 
the Israelites*,—we were reminded that we still 
owed a portion of a ‘Review to an enterprising 
travellér who preceded them in many of the 
‘pats to which they have directed their steps, 

So long ago-@8 the 2d of April, in concluding 
out remarks upon Mr. Buckingham’s journey to 
a ¢ertain extent, We promised at a future period 
“totake him up in his journey from Djibel Haou- 


‘ ran; and as this and those which follow are the 


most interesting Scenes through which’he passed, 
it wuld not be justice to his volume to néglect 
our pledge. ran 

‘Previoasly té ‘fulfilling it, however, we may 
take thie opportunity of saying, that the degree 
of credit to be attached to this author’s writings 
has been greatly augmented: by the result of an 
Action which’ he’ brought against the Quarterly 
Review, for a libel in reviewing his preceding 
publication, and which had certainly shaken his 
authority consi lerably, till restored by this appeal 
to the laws of his country. In’ dur-first mention 
of the presené work we réfrairied'from entering 
into this literary controversy ; and, as it appeared, 
offended Mr. Buckingham ‘by ‘expressing our 
opinion that it was more prolixly stated than the 
public would care for. But, though we thus in- 
curred ‘the displeasure of Mr. Buckingham, and 
have since been foully abused by some of his 
injudicious friends; we are not. the less willing 
to lend our assistance to the promulgation of the 
truth concerniag him, but rather the more in- 
cliaed to do so. In fact, the question in the last 
issue, came to be of very considerable importance 
to Authors, Reviewers, and Readers. In this 
case in the King’s Bench, we think that Mr. 
Scarlett, as Counsel for the plaintiff, laid down a 
number of admirably temperate and sound rules 
for the science of reviewing ; and that his speech 
is well worth the careful perusal and considera- 
tion of all its professors. That it was so felt by 
the Court and the parties, the consequences 
proved ; for Mr. Murray promptly and honour- 
ably abandoned the defence of observations 
Which were notoriously biassed, pérsonal, and 
Wojust,t and consented to a verdict of 50l. for 





* The notification is rendered somewhat laughable by 
iis stating that these gentlemen ** drank their coffee on 
the spot where Moses received the Decalogue, visited the 
cave in which Elijah had taken refuge at Horeb, and 
pees theinselves on the stone whereon Moses sat, when 

is hands were lifted up whilst Israel fought against 
— 7 

t Every Reviewer is exposed to similar errors at times, 
without bad motives—for there are many subjects on 
which he must seek information from the best sources 
pen to him, and through these he may be deceived. We 
impute, therefore, nothing vindictive to the Quarterly 

eview ; and, indeed, as a general principle, we must 
say, that we have always the worst ible opinion of 
persons, and the utmost contempt for their judgment, 
Who constantly attribute to sordid motives, differences 
of views and other matters, which may much more 

vourably and truly be attributed to causes consistent 


the Plaintiff, with which the. latter declared| It may be gathered, from what we have. so 
himself to be satisfied, as his,object was not athastily penned, that we think the mere partial 
vindictive prosecution—but ‘* to establish his in-/ and panegyrizing Review at once harmless, mdi- 
mocence of the charges alleged,.to: maintain his |culous, inefficient, and unprofitable; disgraceful 
reputation, and to stand well, in the opirion of to its coniluctors, but inoperative apon the public 
the public.” pice ‘of sense, and therefore only fit for the conte it 
Cousidering this trial.to prescribe bounds be~'so surely experiences. _With a | ¥ the abu- 
yond which no Reviewer may safely transgress,'sive and satirical, it is guilty of much positive 
we may perhaps be excused for: pursuing our! mischief—often ruinous to individuals, and al- 
remarks a little farther, and making»a record of ways, where false and unjust, injurious to, the 
it in a Journal which ,ppefesses ‘to preserve tlie cause of literature. But we do not, therefore, 
character and principab_literary features of the contend that this species of publication can,-or 
times:, much practice,,and years.of dbservation, ought to be, without gall; a mere insipid and 
may impart some weight to, these reflections, ' tasteless compound of neutrals. There is much 
however desuitory. | for criticism to do in its fair and legitimate exer- 
Excessive eulogy, or,,as it is, valgarly called, cise. ‘There is pretension to rebuke; there is 
puffing new productions,, can seldonvdo any mis-' falsehood to expose; there is vice to. put down ; 
chief. It speedily destroys the auttiority of the ‘there is immorality to;combat; charlatanism, 
Review which, lends itself to so silly and so base quackery, impudence, in all their branches, which 
a design: for the buyers, of, books must be dolts usurp the place of real talent and industry, are, 
indeed, if, after they haye been once or twice de- ‘by proper, manly, and straightforward. means, to 
ceived into the purchase, of trash, by beihg told be driven from the field. Thus room is made 
it was excellent, by any. pretended: critic, they | for wholesome literature; and no author has ‘a 
continued to pin their faith and.throw away their right to complain of the Reviewer who performs 
money and time upon his jipsedizit. In’ short, "this duty fairly, and to the best of his abilities. 
there is too much intelligence in the country to If he does it. ignorantly, he may in his turn be 
admit of such a system of delusion being carried subjected to scratiny and exposure ; for it must 
on, either to a great extent or for any prolonged never be forgotten, after all, that the Critic is as 
period :—in one year, we will venture to say, the jiable to criticism, as the original writer ; and, 
cheat would be discovered, and the unworthy in fact, often urites, as Mr, Buckingham does, 
panegyrist would sink into deserved insignificance. both characters. But we have exceeded our 
With respect. to spiteful and. censorious cri- purpose on these points, and now advert to the 
ticism, the case is very different. It is so easy book which gives the title to this article. 
to find fault—it has such an, air of indepen-' The author travelled from Adjeloon to Gherbee 
dence—it is (be it said with regret) so agree- in the Hauran. On-his route we find the fol~ 
able to the general taste of readers—it presents lowing: - 
so many more obvious points for.the display of, ‘‘ About 200 yards to the west of the castle-of 
wit and humour—that it; is not.-wonderful it Mezereebe, is a lake called Ras-el-Bezhy. It is 
should be the prevailing passion and habit of, the source from whence issues the ancient stream. 
Reviews. Yet it is in this svay alone, that they of the Hieromax, or, as_it is now called by the, 
can be painfully hugtful tg yindividuals, and de-| Arabs, Shereealt Mandoor, from the Intter being 
trimental to the cause.,of. letters. The first; the name, as was assured, of a celebrated chief. 
struggles of Genius, like jthe first struggles of, who once governed the whole of the tract through 
Infancy, are easily crushed: but if cherished which that stream runs, from its source at Meze- 
aud nursed, Genius gathers strength to delight reebe, to its outlet into the Jordan, uear. the 
the world—the child grows to be a man. southern extremity of the Sea of ‘Tiberias.. The 
Kiudness, therefore, ought to be the tone of lake is about a mile in circumference; it haga 
Criticism ; for in its code, as in the code of law,|small grass-covered islet in the ceptre, and an 
it were better that ninety-nine offenders should | abundance of.fish in its waters, equal in size and 
escape, than that one innocent person should; not inferior in beauty to the gold and .silver, 
suffer. Again, let us look at the very affair fishes which are kept suspended in glass globes 
which has led to these remarks, for the effect of in England. The water is sweet and transparent, 
a harsh and oppressive notice in a publication of; and the lake never dries. All around its,margin , 
great influence. With Mr. Buckingham’s poli» |are seen large round masses of the black porous 
tical efforts, in India or at home, we have nothin ' stone before described, which are in equal abun- 
to do ; in our opinion the former were extremely} dance also at the outlet of the stream that issues 
dangerous, and calculated to peril an empire, /|from it, near the hot springs of the Hami, These 
merely for the sake of private speculations aud|black masses. are all separate and unconnected 
unripe theories. But we view Mr. Buckingham/with each other, each being rounded, like. the, 
as the literary. man anditrayeller ; and where large stones on a sea-beach ; apd masses of the 
can we find an example of more devotedness to}same size and form were seen by us scattered 
literature, under every difficulty, or more enter -| over every, part of the plain that we, had: yet tra- 
prise in endeavouring to extend the boundaries|versed since our entering the Hauran. The, 
of science and knowledge? In these'respects, | stream that issues from the lake flows in nearly 
the author of the Travels in the East must by|a westerly direction, with few windings, till it 
every one be considered to be an extraordinary | empties itself, at the spot already indicated, into 
person: his zeal, his perseverance, the labours)the Jordan, which is considered to be about fif- 
which he accomplished, :justly entitled-him to|teen hours’ journey,from hence, in a W.S. W. 
the protection of those who make letters their| direction.” 
care, and to the encouragement of his country-j- The whole of this part of the country is co- 
meu. . He unhappily met ‘with other treatment,|vered with strange remains of the autiquities of 
which could not but wouud and distress his|various people, . Corinthian architecture lies 
mind; and touching which, we read with sor-|mingled with that Which appears to be Sara- 
row the following conclusion to his remarks on|cenic ; and, Christiah and ahometan crumble 
the occasion : together ; and some remains seem to be of still 
~ At ghaan Ge yet one - of moral feeling,” ee siy8|more ancient dates than the oldest of these. 
strony) one atom of the vente f Janice the UlNear a place called Dabhil, ie Be. tuins of w 
to repair the evils which they have-thus beaped on the/dreat Roman aqueduct ; and Mr. B. couitinues: 
Resta -Or Gere ore make shea cae See borne the} « From hence, in half an hour after passing 





with liberality, honesty, anda conscientious sense of duty. 





vnoffeading individuals.” a ianeeeat eT the aqueduct, we saw the town of Ikketeeby on 





our left, af ‘the distance of 2 qaatter' ofa ‘mile. 
Ri-ig froti among its dwellitigs was" seen # 
square tower with the appearance of'a pyramidal 
basé, like’ thie’ one before described at Dahhil, 
but Wwe were’ not sufficiently near to it to speak 
with certainty on this ‘subject.’ A few minutes 
after this, we entered a place named Gherba, 
whith is ‘also called the town of Job, from a tra- 
di‘ion that the prophet Job was born and resided 
here, ‘and ‘that this was the scene of his history 
as detailed in the sacred volume. 

‘“On our way from 'Mezereebe to this place, 
we had ed in sight of several towns, to th¢ 
south of our route, among which were 
El-Draah, or Idderahh*, a large town with a 
high square tower, appearing at the distance ot 
four ‘or ‘five miles off like the tower at Oom- 
el-Russas, or that in the valley of Adjeloon. 
Idderahh is, however, now entirely deserted, 
ard the inhabitants have taken refuge at Gher- 
bee. ‘This migration of ns from one town 
to another is said to be frequent throughout the 
while of the Hauran, in consequence of the in- 
cursions of the Arabs belonging to the tribes of 
Beni ‘Hassan, Beni Ibn Saood, Beni Saiide, and 
others, who come down from the eastern moun- 
tains in large bodies, and scour the plains below 
from’ oné end to the other. We were assured 
that, only @ weck since, a party of $00 Arabs 
had come down from the hills, and taken off 
from Rimzah, one of the largest towns here, and 
in the’ sacred way of the hse ters | or road 
of the pilgrims from Damascus ‘to Mecca, up- 


wards of 100 head of cattle, in horses, oxen, 
and sheep ; and this was said to be no unfre- 
quent occurrence: in so unprotected a state are 
the lives and property of individuale residing in 
these parts, and so insecure also is the whole of 
the country for travellers, whether journeying on 


business or for pleasure. 

‘¢ On entering the town of Gherbee, I noticed 
small entlosures, like meadows, for the flocks, 
with a sort of watch-house built in the centre 
of each forthe shepherds, who rennin in them 
night ‘and ‘day, relieving each other by watches, 
for the purpose of guarding their herds from se- 
cret depredation, as well as to give the alarm in 
case of open attack. 

‘Ta _ passing by a heap of ruins, among which 
were some sculptured’ blocks, I remarked one 
with an ‘inscription on it, almost obliterated. 
The characters were certainly neither Arabic, 
Greek, nor the Hebrew now in use, but rather 
resembled some of the old inscriptions in’ un- 
known characters found in India, and particu- 
larly like some of those on the caves of Ken- 
neri, in Salsette, near Bombay. As I remem- 
bered the great interest” excited by the written 
chatacters at Mount Mokatteb, neat the Desert 
of Sinai, from which ‘the Iearned in Europe 
hoped to obtain some “Tight as to the lost cha- 
racter of the original Hebrew, from’ which the 
Chaldaic is now used, I was particularly desi- 
rous of alighting to copy this inscription, four or 
five lines of which, at least, were tolerably dis- 
tinct, and with some patience might have been 
accurately transcribed ; but my guides resisted 
this most strenuously, as we were now in a town 
of 400 Mobammedans, with only four Christians 
in the whole place, at the house of one of which 
we were to alight ; and this being known, we 
should bg gure by such a step to attract a crowd 
around us, and be ill-treated as infidels and sdr- 
cererg, I was obliged, therefore, to yield to 
thei refusal, and descending into, the lower part 
of the town, with ruined dwellings on each side 

* “ Dhig is thought to be the city of Edrei, so fre- 
quently nientioned in the Jéwish writings, as one of the 
King of eho inthe tine Ot Moses. iy. a tetiothe 
which by some is consttered to be the same with Bosra.” 





TIE. AND" 


ghted at the’-house of my old 
guide Aba Farah’s friend”? fe “29 
This ‘extract is in several ways ‘interesting 
from) jits Teferences' to spots’ made sacred by 
‘eriptufe and tradition ; from its picture of Arab 
manners, éven in what we may style domestie 
intercourse ; but, above all, from its showing 
what lights upon the early history of mankind 
may here be found, and the difficulties likely to 
be encountered, in endeavouring to transport 
them whither they might shine with advantage. 
Mr. Buckingham next relates the accommodation 
they received, and the whole appears to us to 
be intelligent and deserving of quotation. He 
says: 
vhs Our horses were taken care of, and we were 
conducted into a large room of about forty feet 
long by fifteen broad, and twelve feet high, with 
a raised space at one end about fifteen feet 
square, as if for the accommudation of beds, and 
the lower part of the room set apart for animals, 
as there were troughs for food and water on 
éach side. The whole of the masonry of this 
edifice was extremely solid, the stones being in 
general five and six feet in length, squarely 
hewn, and closely united, and the posterns and 
architraves of the doorways were each of one 
solid stone hewn into a square form. It was 
evident, too, that the door itself had once been 
of stone, as the marks of the pivots for hinges, 
and the aperture for receiving the bolt, exactly 
as those at the tombs of Oom Kais, still re- 
mained; the original door had been removed, 
however, and its place was now supplied by a 
wooden one. The whole of the roof or ceiling 
was constructed of stone, the largest-of the beams 
being of one solid piece, stretching across from 
wall to wall, and of corresponding thickness, as 
in the colossal temples of Egypt, and the inter- 
vals filled up by shorter stones like rafters and 
planking, making the whole one solid mass of 
stone. It appears to have been the same cause 
that led to this mode of building “both in Egypt 
and the Hauran, namely, the total absence of 
good building timber in both these countries; for 
in all our route of to-day we had not seen in any 
point of direction a single tree, nor even a bush 
of any size upon the ground. In its general 
character, the Plain of the Hauran resembles 
those of Belkah to the south-east of Assalt, 
aud: Esdraelon in Galilee, in having gentle ele- 
vations, the same level being no where of long 
coritinuation, though still not so much above or 
Below each other as to destroy its general cha- 
racrer of an irregular and undulating plain, in 
Which there is nothing that deserves to be called 
a hill on its whole surface. The eminences 
that here and there break its continuity are 
mostly small’ veins of rock projecting above the 
surface, and these appear to have been selected 
in all cases for the sites of towns, for the sake of 
securing a commanding position, a freer air, a 
dryer soil, and convenient access tothe materials 
of building, which indeed, were thus close at 
hand. Of towns on eminences like these we 
saw at least thirty, in different points of bearing 
on our way from El-Hhussen to El-Gherbee, 
and particularly to the eastward of the latter. 
«When our fire was lighted, the want of wood 
Was supplied by using the dried dung of animals, 
which, with a small portion of charcoal; was the 
only kind of fuel procurable here, At sunset 
the camels of our host entered the room in which 
we were seated, and ranged themselves along, 
to the number of eight on each side, at the stone 
troughs before described, ‘The height of the 
door of entrance, which was about seven feet, 
had struck me at first as something unusual, 


the human stature, and. passengers are general] 
abliged to stoop before they can enterine Here, 
however, the motive for increasing ; the ‘height 
hecame evident, as! inlits; present: state it just 
admitted the entrance of the camels,.and was 26 
doubt originally constructed for. that purpose,.se 
as'to admit them under: shelter: at night,..and 
secure them from the incursions.of the neigh- 
bouring Arabs. This flat country must: always 
have been a country of camels, from the earliest 
ages: and these rooms for. their reception 
might have been of very high antiquity, for the 
nature of the materials of which they were built 
(there being no wood whatever, and nothing else 
of a perishable nature used in their constrac- 
tion) made them in a manner indestructible. 

‘* During our journey through the’ hills, we 
had seen only horses, mules, and. asses, used:as 
beasts of burden ; but since we had. entered the 
Plain of the Hauran, we had met \only(camels; 
and these to the number of several shundreds. in 
the course of one day. . If this were, xeally the 
land of Uz, and the town in which wenow 
halted the place of Job’s residence, ,as tradition 
maintained, there could be no, portion of all 
Syria or Palestine, that 1 had yet, seen, more 
suited to the production and’ maintenance of the 
7000 sheep, 3000 camels, 500 yoke of oxen, and 
500 she asses, which are enumerated as forming 
the substance of this greatest of all the men of 
the East. (Job i. 3.) . At the present day, there 
is no man, probably, with such herds and flocks 
for his portion ; but these are still, as they were 
in the earliest times, the great wealth of the men 
of substance in the country ; and it is as common 
now as it appears.to have been when the history 
of Job. was written, to describe a man,of consi, 
deration in these plains by the number of his 
flocks and herds rather than by any other. less 
tangible indication of wealth.” 

This plain is, indeed, the granary of Syria; 
and its population is aguddy, fresh, cleanly, and 
fine race. But as we have arrived at a resting- 
place, Gherbee, we had better. break off in our 
course. ; 





MOSS’S. MANUAL, OF BIBLIOGRAPHX, 
( Continued.) ‘ 

Tr is generally the invidious office of the gnitic to 
point out blemishes, rather than to display, beau- 
ties; inasmuch as excellence is tolerably sure 
of finding. its. level in society, whilst errors are 
apt to be overlooked, and consequently, retained, 
to the eminent disadvantage both of the author 
and of his readers. But the task is more than 
usually unpleasant in reviewing a work like that 
now before us, where accuracy and uninteresting 
detail are the best characteristics to be expected, 
the want of which we are compelled to censure, 
whilst their very nature forbids us to praise or 
quote them, even when found in best perfection. 
Such is our misfortune ; and were we convicted 
of harshness towards Mr. Moss, such would, be 
our apology. Meanwhile, that gentleman, should 
he cast his eye upon these columns, may derive 
experience from our admonitions; and the reader, 
should he complain that the tone of our remarks 
is wearisome to him, may rest assured that the 
composition of them is not less so to ourselves. 
But we feel that we are discharging a duty, and 
shall toil on with as little delay as possible. 

It is not, we believe, generally known that a 
very great proportion of what are now given'us 
as the works of Ausonius, were either undis- 
covered, or not attributed to that poet till the 
middie of the sixteenth century.....We. have at 
this moment before us, ‘a very uncommon and 
curious edition, in Bvo. printed at Leyden, by 
Tornesius, in 1558, in whicly itis’ stated. that 





since, in most df the towns to the westward, the 





Hheight of the door is rather. below than above! 


Jalmost. one-third part now. appears in print for 
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the first ime, “ €x perantiqui insule Barbare 
cenobii»bibliothecd erutem ;’’ this: portion ‘con- 
sists of the Ephemitis, Parentatia, Commemo- 
ratio’ Préfessoram; ‘Heroiim 'Epitaphia; Epistole 
et Idyllia quadam, ‘Oratio Paulini, and an elegy 
of Sulpicia, the whole: ‘* Constantini censura cas- 
: 2" ae liberalitate: Antonii de Albano 
emissum’ Yet it is evident that in the pre- 
ceding year a similar discovery had been made, 
as we have here prefixed a grant from the French 
king, to Jan or Johannes de Tournes, dated 
Dec, 15, 1557, to print or cause to be printed 
the edited and wnedited works of Ausonius ; this 
first edition’ now referred to, we conceive to be 
still rarer than the one we have just describ- 
ed; as we find no'mention made of it by any 
writer. ‘The Paris edition of 1750, was the last 
of those‘published “* in usum Delphini,” and is 
not uncommon, even upon large paper ; but the 
want/of a-better than’ we have hitherto received, 
is aproof/how little this author is now read. 

Bion’ and “Mosthus may generally be found 
with Theoeritus, as in the recent edition by Hein- 
dorf. Nor must we omit the excellent labours of 
Professof Gaisford, in his Poet Minores Greci, 
by which ‘the’ emendations of Heskin, Teucher, 
Wakefield, ‘and the rest, ‘are well nigh super- 
seded. 

fo running over the list of Cxsars, our eye was 
arrested by the price attached to M.Gouttard’s 
copy of the little Elzevir (genuine, with the bif- 
falo’shead, and the misnumbered page, very fine 
copy, broad margin, and elegantly bound in *vio- 
let-coldured morocco, rare'!)---6l. 13s. 6d.!' On 
the subject ‘of thesé famous editions, Mr. Dib- 
din’s' gravity is ‘very amusing. Lo! the first 
page of the Commentaries, in the genuine, is 
numbered 1-:-in° the ‘spurious, 17! and so 
forth. But'what will the reader say, when he 
learns that all this sagacity did but mislead the 
leamed Bibliographer, who has actually de- 
scribed, not the genuine edition, after all. But, 
little did he imagine, that there‘are three Elzevir 
Caesars of the same date; may, we have our- 
selves (more fortunate than Mr. Cracherode) 
possessed all three at once; and can therefore 
assert, that Count Revickzky’s distinction is 
correct, and Mr. Dibdin’s wrong. Of the mag- 
nificent edition. by Clarke, there were at least 
thtee different sizes:'a splendid edition of the 
laryest ‘was knocked ‘down to Mr. Beaumont, at 
Wats6n ‘T'aylor’s sale, for ‘S71. 16s. The Oxford 
editién, by “ Oudendorf, (1780-800,) may be 
ranked ‘among the ‘most ‘correct ‘and dseful of 
this duthot. 
_ The Callimachas of 1557,'we suspect, was not 
in teality printéd by any one of the Stephenses, 
although Maittaire admits it into his list of their 
productions. "A very curious copy of this volume 
Was recently shown to us, bound with the Apol- 
lonius Rhodius of 1574; the former enriched 
with a vast number of important emendations, 
hotes, and various readings, in an ancient hand, 
doibtless preparatory to a new edition, which, 
however, does not appear to have been carried 
to execution. The London edition of 1741, 
was perhaps edited ‘(at all events published) by 
a nephew of Richard Bentley, and not by the 
Doctor ‘himself, who indeed died the preceding 





* The old fashioned in these matters would be sur- 
Prised at our padern varieties in tinted morocco ;, the 
Groliers, and Harleys, and Hollises, were content with 
red; green, ‘or ‘purple, towhich old Roger Pavne added 
his favourite Vevetian;. but Mr. Dibdin’s friend, the 
0 zayp, Bibliopegist, (see a/Z Dibdin’s works, passim,) 
treats us with saffron,.and maroon, and lilac, and pink, 
and carnation, and’ olive-green, and olive-brown, ‘an 
Vermilion, and dead-Jeuf, and old:red, with all the rural 
Varieties, of 


apd, lemon, citron, mulberry, and 

damson, together with s] tevcbtoar, faun-colour, peuse 

pre ait veead + fj ant, last and loveliest, the 
See ° }-cplopr| P F 





year, though not before the work was put to th: 
press) -Ertesti must: still remait upon the stu- 
dents’ shelves, as Dr. Blomfield has not given 
us a the valuable information he might have 
derived from that-editor; and the Latininterpre- 
tation, together with the spurious, Scholia, is 
entirely omitted. Nevertheless, the latter edi- 
tion, which is'barely mentioned by Mr. Moss, is 
somewhat superior, in purity of text, to any of 
its predecessors, though the emendationsiare not 
very numerous, and were taken principally from 
the Editio Princeps of Lascar. % 

Of Catulius, Tibullus, and Propertius, the 
Variorum by Grevius is now run up as high as 
2l. 2s., though it is totally worthless, excepung 
for its rarity. Indeed, we have no respectable 
edition of these *beautiful authors, in an united 
form ; but this deficiency is in some measure 
compensated by excellent ones of Catulfus and 
Tibullus, with the researches ‘of Doering and 
Heyne ; and all three have been admirably pub- 
lished, in separate forms, by Vulpius. The ele- 
gant, but useless edition of Wilkes, is at least 
as well known as it deserves. Catullus has been 
very respectably translated by Dr. Nott, and 
very beautifully by Mr. Lamb: we sincerely 
hope this gentleman may favour us with versions 
of the othertwo elegiac poets.—T hat of Grainger, 
which is praised by Mr. Moss, can give but very 
little gratification to the elegant scholar; and 
Propertius has little enough to thank bis English 
admirers for.t 

The editions of Cicero, including all the sepa- 
rate impressions of his different works, are ex- 
ceedingly numerous, and many of the early ones 
are very celebrated amongst collectors. We are 
not aware, however, that any of this description 
are much valued by the learned, now that they 
have gone through the usual duty of supplying 
“ Varia lectiones’” to subsequent editors. On 
the whole, we think Mr. Moss has given a more 
satisfactory account of this author than of any 
other we have yet reached. ‘Verburg was for a 
long time the favourite editor of Cicero; and a 
fine set of his 8vo. edition (which is generally 
preferred to those of a larger size) is, perhaps, 
the best reading set that can be met with. But 
for critical study, the third edition of Ernesti is 
by far preferable. The Paris Olivet is quite a 
giant in the catalogue of any bookseller ; about 
18i. is the lowest sum usually demanded for a 
good copy; and if one should chance to occurin 
fine old binding, it must be somewhat near upon 
30 guineas that will purchase it—certainly, how- 
ever, it is very superior tothe Genevaand Oxford 
editions. The former is far less correct, and 
may be obtained for about nine guineas ; the lat- 
ter, which Mr. Dibdin thinks has “ reflected last- 
ing honour on the liberality and spirit of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford,’’ and on which Mr. Moss has 





* Mr. Dibdin puts Persius and Martial into his Ist class 
of Roman poets, Catullns and Tibullus into the 2nd class. 
Quere—Did Mr. Dibdin ever read the above poets? or 
has he read the last. number of the Quarterly ? 

+ Asa specimen of an intended entire version of this 
poet, by an elegant writer and acute critic, we are per- 
mitted to submit to the indulgence, rather than to the 
criticism of the reader, the following lines, taken from 
the latter pot of the first Elegy on Cynthia.—(Lib. I. 
Eleg.'1.'v. 18, ** At vos,” &c. 

* But! ye, whose art th’ enchanted moon obeys, 

Who summon Heav’n to biess your magic blaze, 

Bid my lov’d girl her chilling pride resign, 

© did her joyons cheek grow pale as mine ; 

Teach me te own, your Colchian charms indeed 

Rule. monntain floods, and wand’ring planets lead. 

Help me, © help, sweet friends, who mourn my fate, 

Aad’heal this wounded heart, ye warn’d too late ; 

Sword, fire, | heed not; danger L disdain ; 

But wrath indignant will not burn in vain, 

Bear me from earth, to ocean’s utmost shore, , 

Where woman’s eve shall trace my steps ne more; 

But go aa ye, whom list’ning Love hath blest, 

Pass undisturh’d your gentle ours of Pept 5 
Mine’ is the bitter night, the cheerless day, 
Mibe ia the grist, that weeps itself anny? <>, 
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quoted a similar opinion from the Critical Review, 
has always) appeared to us one of the most silly 
publications.ever issued from a public presg, It was 
sent forth, or rather offered for sale, in 1783, nine 
years after the bestof Ernesti’s editions, of which 
no-use whatever wasmade, excepting to, borrow the 
last volume, or ‘‘ Clavis Ciceroniana.” The form 
and‘ typography of the work, which Mr. Moss 
calls ‘splendid, but not ostentatious,” we logk 
upon as an instance of editorial pedantry, which 
the delegates of the Clarendon should have con- 
sidered unworthy of their office. There were no 
notes at all, and the only advantage it had was 
the collation of some MSS. by Hearne, and after- 
wards of some others in Oxford, by the editors 
themselves. Such was the Cicero offered to the 
students, we helieve, at 10/. 10s, or a sum not 
much short of it. However, there it lay,,under 
the Sheldonian Theatre, till about five years aga; 
when it was resolved to sell off the entire im- 
pression at any thing that could be got forit. Ac- 
cordingly Mr. Swan, the paper-maker, is sum- 
moned before the delegates. . How much would 
he give for the whole Jot, was the question, to 
remake into new paper? The ealculation, was 
not very difficult, and 22s, per copy was the;re- 
ply. Then 23s. shall be the selling price, was 
the determination of the delegates ; and all‘ the 
copies not capped of at thatrate in three months’ 
time were to-be consigned over to the mills ;_ but 
for this alternative there was no opportunity, for 
in about three weeks not a copy remained, And 
now it appeared a safe speculation to bring forth 
a supplement to this edition; so to work went 
the presses of Mr. Talboys, and behold, a heavy 
clumsy volume of Olivet’s notes, on thin paper, 
with large double columns, and no margins, and 
this was intended to match the Clarendon Cicero ; 
about as well as one of our annual volumes of the 
Literary Gazette would have done. However, 
3. 13s. 6d. was the price, and the price it may 
remain till doomsday, unless the publisher 
chooses to clear his-warehouse too, andsdispose 
of his stock accordifig to Mr. ‘Swan's valuation. 
And so much for the famous Oxford edition of 
Olivet’s Cicero; with its Supplement, in 11 vols, 
ato. ° 

But in the year 1814 the edition of Ernesti 
appeared from an Oxford press, and a very cor- 
rect and useful one it is, perhaps the vety' best 
that has yet appeared; decidedly more correct 
than Priestley’s, and cheaper, bat not printed 
with near so much elegance. A new impression 
of the same work has also been published on the 
Continent, as well as an edition by Schutz in 20 
volumes 8vo. the latter of which we have not 
seen. 

We shall proceed in our next Number to notice 
the editions of Ci¢ero’s works published sepa- 
rately.—[In, preceding Review, p. 568, col. 1, 
line 13, for Erpenices read Frpenius.] 








DANGEAU’S MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF FRANCE. 
Second Volume. 

Ix ‘our preceding mention of these Memoirs, we 
stated that they contained much minute informa- 
tion of the important incidents that occurred 
during the reign of Louis XIV, of the intrigues, 
religious dissensions, quarrels of etiquette, fetes 
and amusements, of thé brilliant court of Ver- 
sailles, No event, whether trifling or important, 
seems to have been omitted by this author in his 
daily notices of the scenes which were passing 
before him. As a record of the babits and pecn- 
liarities of the courtiers of the grund mgnarque, 
it is therefore hoth amusing and yaluable.. The 
prosperae® period of the yreat King Louis, when 
he gave laws to the continent of Europe, is de- 
i ally mifutely with ‘the melancholy si- 

‘Bvauce ot the close of liis career, when 











the victories of Marlborough and the combined 
forces of Europe drove back the miseries of war 
upon his own territories, and taught him that his 
long course of successful aggression was not only 
not to last for ever,, but to be visited by a severe 
reaction. In the disastrous events that clouded 
his latter years, when victory had. deserted his 
hitherto triumphant standards, when nearly alk 
the hopes of his family had been swept off by 
diseise, the veteran monarch. displayed. a firm- 
ness of mind and an intrepidity worthy of his 
days of glory. In spite of all his manifold diffi- 

ies, the impoverishment and depopulation of 
the provinces, and thexmiversalh misery that pre~ 
vailed, he rejected, with disdain, the propositions 
of the allies to grant him peage-by a dismember- 
ment of his kingdom. 

The grand ‘stain upon the memory of Louis, 
the great error of his reign, compared to which 
his ambition and conquests were as nothing, was 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes. By this 
cruel and impolitic measure, the most illustrious, 
intelligent, and wealthy inhabitants of the south-. 
ern parts, were driven from his kingdom ; villages 
and districts became depopylated, and while 
provinces lost the spirit of industry that had been 
kept alive by the enterprise of the Protestants, 
this ill-starred measure not only injured Frarice 
in its internal relations, but threw advantages 
more than equal to those it lost into the hands of 
itsrivals. Other countries profited by the into- 
lerance of the French government, through the 
introduction of new branches of. manufacture ; 
not, a8 in common cases, proceeding by slow 
degrees from rudeness to refinement, but starting 
up at once with all the skill and experience of 
which the ablest manufacturers.of Europe could 
boast. Previous to this period, France surpassed 
every European country in wealth, manufaetures, 
and commerce ; but this impolitic act tore up in- 
dustry by the root, and replanted it in a foreign 
soil. Henceforward England, Holland, and Ger- 
many, tools the place abandoned by France, and 
by theét sudden. progress in the ‘arts,atd manu- 
factures, were soon enabled to leave this once 
proud and haughty rival far behind. The bene- 
ficent and often well-advised measures of Colbert 
were, by the persecution of the Protestants, ren- 
dered almost wholly abortive ; and the advanta- 
ges he had momentarily conferred upon his 
country, were thrown recklessly to the rest of Eu- 
rope. Butif France were a sufferer by the trans- 
fer, perhaps the. general interests of Europe were 
advanced. The remote and half-civilized countries 
of the north received the impulse of improvement 
by the arrival of the French emigrants ; and like 
the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, this 
event, though fatal to the country where it oc- 
curred, was beneficial to the rest of the world, by 
spreading knowledge and refinement where they 
were previously unknown. 

In these Memoirs we find a number of inte- 
resting details relative to the persecution of the 
Protestants, which the author seems (such is the 
power of bigotry) to have. considered as a mea- 
sure dictated by sound policy and sincere reli- 
gion! The first time this subject is noticed,’ he 
thus expresses himself : 

** Two days ago, the King ordered all the Hu- 
guenots who have settled in Paris within the last 
twelve months, to quit it immediately ; and it is 
known this morning, that the Chancellor had 
affixed the seal to the revocation-of the edict of 
Nantes. The secretaries of state have dispatcliéd 
couriers into all the provinces of their department, 
in order that it may be published on the same 
day, France. . Besides the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes in 1598, the edict of Nis- 
mes in 1629, and ‘the other edicts and declara- 
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are revoked. An order has been issued for ail 


days. The children who are born, are to be 
baptized and brought up in the Catholic religion ; 
those persons who shall have quitted the king- 
dom} are allowed four months to re-enter it, m 
défault-of which, their property is to ‘bé confis- 
cated ; such as remain in France are to enjoy, 
their property without molestation on account 
oftheir religion.”’ ‘* The revocation of the edict 
of Nantes has been registered throughout the 
kingdomhy and the destruction. of the. Protestant 
churches which stillgemained, has commenced.” 
‘* News Have arrived: that: the Marquis de Bor- 
age has been arrested near Frelon, between 
Sambre and Meuse. {He was desirous of quitting 
the kingdom with his family. His wife was 
woupded by @ musket-shot.. He was arrested 
by the peasants, whe;formed.a guard to prevent 
Protestants from leaving the kmgdom. Le Bor- 
dage was ‘conveyed to the citadel of Lille, his 
wife to that of Cambray, and Mademoiselle de 
Ja Moussayo, his sister-in-law, to that of Tour- 
nay. His-children; have been sent back to Paris, 
where they. will be brought up in our religion.” 

As a pendant to this atrocious system of perse-~ 
cution, we notice the burning of a gipsy, not for 
want of honesty, but want of religion :--- 

“ Ambreville, a noted gipsy, has been burned 
at Paris, for having uttered horrible blasphemies, 
The King has eften pardoned him for various crimes, 
but has refused to forgive him one so atrocious.” 

We turn from these specimens of ignorance 
and superstition, to the lighter and mire amusing 
scenes of the Court. Notwithstanding the openly 
avowed connection of Louis XIV. with Made- 
moiselle de la Valliere, Madame de Montespan, 
and many others, be. was.eatremely strict in his 
superintendence of the maids of honour, at least 
in regard to theig,,devotional duties, whatever 
might be the care he took of their moral conduct. 
Yet it would seem,.that even in his well guarded 
court; the passion @f ¢uriosity would occasionally 
risk all the hazards’ bf rigid sutveilfance :--- 

‘¢ The King has permitted Mailame de Mont- 
chevreuil to tesign the office of superintendant 
of the maids of honour ; it is believed, that the 
place will remain vacant. A licentious book has 
unfortunately been discovered, hidden behind 
the bed of Mademoiselle M » who owned 
that the book had been given her by M. le Dug; 
but that it had been intended for one of her com- 
panions, who, however, strongly denies it. The 
greatést consternation prevails through the esta- 
blishment !” ’ 

Political economy was never very well known 
in France, and in the 17th centiry, ignorance 
of its principles was added to religious intole- 
rance, so that those who were obnoxious for their 
tenets, were accused-of political ‘delinquency. 
But, even in England, the laws against forestalling 
grain were in operation not many years ago.” ‘The 
unfortunate individual we are about to notite, 
rwas accused of beiug both a forestaller and .a 
Protestant, and ofcourse could expect «little 
mercy fdr such atrocious crimes. ‘ 

‘« A considerable corn- merchant named Roger, 
who is very rich, has been arrested at Paris ; he 
is suspected of being a pretended convert, and has 
a sister‘attached to the princess of Qrange.. He 
is accused of having wilfully contributed to raise 
the price ef corn inParis. It is. also said,-that 
-he has many emissavies.in the neighbourhoods” 
The following noh'thalant description of a smur- 
der gives a curious view of the staterof the laws, 
and of the privileges of rank in former times :--- 
“ An wnforlunate affair happened to the 
Chevalier de Barrillon, at Avignon. -The r 
of an hotel, with whom he and «several 








tiona giver in favour of the pretended reformed, |olficers 


boarded, was: found dead, ‘and is enid:to 


the ministers to quit the kingdom within fifteen 


Have been murdeted by these gentlemen, who 
stripped him naked before*perpetrating the deed, 
‘M. de Barrillon thas spoken to the King, and 
appears mich dissatisfied with the conduct of his 
son; it is.even, said, that he: has requested the 
King would. send him tothe Chateau d’If, in 
the hope that this’ punishment’ would reclaim 
him.” ' 

The following is one of the important’ discus- 
sions that occupied the minds of men in -the 
seventeenth century : 

‘“« The Cardinal de Noaills, summoned the first 
president, the procureur genera!, the mayor, and 
the lieutenant de police, and after consultthg with 
them to ascertain whether he should ‘permit ‘meat 
to be eaten this. Lent, they have considered it 
more expedient to allow the eating of egys only, 
a this permission does not extend beyond Mid- 

=” Mjan 

There are a multitude of ‘other piqdaht memo- 
randa,.of which we shall make-a short sélection 
from this as we did from the other volume! ‘We 
shall thus have a noticn of the way. in’ which tlie 
last century began—how kings goveined, and, in 
many particulars, how their subjects thought,'felt, 
and acted. : 

In the years 1701-2-3 and 4, are these éfitries: 


from Versailles at fthtee o’clock, to céme’lieré, 


came from Versailles, bringing the ‘information 
that M. de Barbezieux is dead, ‘[ Upon ‘examin- 
ing his papers, the archbishop of Rheims found 
this note in his own hand-writing: ‘In m 
thirty-third year I shall be attacked with a severe 
disorder, which will prove fatal.’—Ed.] ° 

« About eleven in ‘the morning, M. de Bar- 
bezieux made his will and confessed. He dit 
not think himself very ill. He maintained, eyet 
to M. Fagon, that bis disorder was not dan- 
gerous. _ He had hitcoughs, which prevented 
their proposing to him to receive the viati- 
cum. He was suddenly struck with death, and 
expired at four o’eck. His excesses short- 
ened his’ life, and interfered greatly with his 
business. A vast number of people were losers 
by his death, and many ladies appeared deeply 
affected in the saldon ; but when they sat down to 
table, and had drawn the twelfth-cake, the King 
shewed so much ‘gaiety, that it was remhirked 
and imitated; he exclaimed ' merrily} The 
Queen drinks ;” turved his plate, and rattled on 
it with his spoon and fork, which Wwas‘instantly, 
seconded by those who were most grieved, and 
was renewed, as if they were'striving whoshould: 
make the most noise, every time the Queen of 
the company drank, which ‘she was fréequently 
urged to répeat. ‘- - + ; 

“ July 19th.—Versailles. M. Davaux: sends 
intelligence that he has seen ‘King’ William at 
the Hague ; that he was well received by him; 
that the prince talked only of peace, repeating 
Several times that he was old and. much ‘imdis- 
posed, and that-he had nothing to wish for but 
repose. But notwitlistanding the professions, it 
is believed that he thinks only of war, and’M.. 
Davaux is to return immediately. 
«« August 1st——The duchess de Bourgogne 
went to bathe in the river above the quay at: 
Marly. Tents were erected on an island which, 
is there, and after bathing, she went to lie down,, 
and amused herself in the tents till night..- - - 
“ 28th,--- Versailles. The King went shooting: 
after dinner. - The duchess de Bourgogne was im 
his closet when he left it; she had been at mass 
with Monseigneur, who had nearly lost the 
opportunity of hearing it; the chaphin, who 
was to perform it, being taken il. Monseigneur 
was.in great distress, and west bquait the 
King with the difficulty he-was in, and. the pain 





“January 5th—Marly. ‘The King set_oiit . 


An hour after his ‘arrival, M. de Saint’ Ponanges . 
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it gave him. His Majesty, bald, him ‘what wae 
necessary ,to to. nepair. the omission ; 
pers a distribute alms largely. Fogtunately, 
they found one of the\, King’s chapl 

had neither said masg, nor eaten, and : 
neur retygned to the chapel, The King has an 
indulgence, from Pope Innocent XI, to permit 
him and the royal family to hear mass till half- 
-past twa. rt. } 2 j 

= Ativan 1st.---The King has forbidden the 
abbé Bernou, the — editor of the Gazette, 
to mention King, William’s.illness in his paper. 

“December 24.---The King performed his 
‘devotions in, the,.morning, and touched the 
Spanish and. Italian, invalids who were here, but 
nove of the.French..- > - 

“ Janyary 14th.---An edict has lately been 

_pubhshed, permittin the nobility to carry on 
wholesalé trades without derogation. - - - 
__.“ November, 15th.-—Versailles. The Duke de 
_Bourgogue.,togk. the, duchess in his carriage to 
Meudon.;,;they found Monseigneur at dinner, 
who was giving,a.collation,.\ At five o'clock the 
Dake de, Bourgogue sat dawn to table with him, 
gin) the, Duchesse de..Bourgogne ate sitting on 
‘the arm of her cliair ; but she did not place her- 
selfjat, the;,table; because some of the, courtiers 
‘were eating with |Mongeigneur, and none but the 
princes, of the Llood miay eat-with her, - - - 

“ December 4th ‘there was a dispute be- 
tween.the chancellor and the bishops, relative to 
the. printing of books. The. matter has been 
amicably arranged. It is agreed, that the bishops 
may cause. to, be printed, without licence, any 
hooks they may compose respecting religion ; and 
that, in the rituals mn. which marriages are men- 
tioned, the chanceljor shall appoint an examiner 
in the profession of the law, to give him an 
account of whatever may have reference to the 
state. It is also agreed, that the bishops shall 
condemn works on religion, when they see occa- 
sion, but they are never to affirm, that - is 
necessary to ask their permission to print them, 
» which be of them Dah stated 1 their worh ; 
and itis of this that the chancelJor complained, 
he being the proper persgn,to grant licences for 
Printing. The King, who, didnot wish to inves- 
tigate their disputes, had intimated to both par- 
‘tes, dat they, would gratify him by coming to 
an aceamodation, without. obliging him to give 


&@ formal ecision,.- = in 5.64 gn = 
* July Sd-—Veerpailles,.The. Augustine monk, 
a Genoese, the’ inventor ofthe cannons) which 
fire three _roundg,.fiag received a pension of. six 
theusand francs frum che. King. _ Marshal de Vil- 
letoi-has sevezal of thege. pieces in his army, 
which are not heavier than the others of equal 
ealibre. They were cast at Donai. - ie 
« Angust.22d—The King went, after diniier, 
to hunt | the stag; and though he js deeply, af- 
fected by \the bad news *, there is no alteration in 
is: manner, no change in his countenance or Jus 
Father,la Chaise had prepared. a 
C tor se for him, but. the King anti-| 
Gipated: him _as.soou as.they were alove, and. the 
good father.told-us that; his Majesty addressed 
im Wik so much piety, «9, much resignation, to 
the , will of God, ,and,,with; g9 much force and 
firmness, that he never appeared to him so great 
aud so worthy. of admiration. He consoles the 
amilies, some of the.members, of which are 
Said to be, killed t.”.; 
- We shall coaclude our present notice of these 
Memoigs by. giving a short extract. describing the 








* The loss of the battle of Blenheim, in which, the 
French army was almost annihilated. : 
+ When the ness arrived of this decisive defeat, no one 


ndertook to inform his 


cae 


+ 


demeanour pf Louis.X1V. immediately previous 
to lus death, which occurted. on the 26th August, 
1715. , 

, a The 
he heard 
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JKing. passed. the night pretty quietly ; 
alg ed, and .permitted_the,cour- 
tiers who haye.the entrées: to see him: dine... He 
conyersed with Cardinalside Rohan and de Bissi 


fon the state. in, which he -was leaving the affairs 


of the church; he declared to them that. be 
would die.as.he had lived*in the Apostolic: and 
Roman, faith, and that he would rather-Jose a 
thousand lives than entertain. other sentiments. 


held it in such dignified «nd ‘nffecting terms, and 
with so much energy, though he. ié extremely 


‘deeply impressed with what he was saying, and 
with the general expressions he -addressed. to 
those persons who were present ; accordingly all] 
who heard him were affedted to tears, The fol? 
lowing is word for word what he said to the cour- 
tiers :—‘ Gentlemen, ] ask your, pardon for. the 
evil example L have given: you; I have. greatly 
to thank you for the manner in which you have 
all served. me ;,for the attachment at | fidelity 
you, haye, always, manifested towards'me. I am 
much, grieved not to have done for you what J 
could have, wished to do.; unfortunate: cireum- 
stances are the causes of it. I request of you, 
for,.my, grandson, the. same assiduity and the 
same fidelity as\you have shown in my service ; 
he.is.a,child, that may encounter many difficul- 
ties; let your examplé be for all my, other sub- 
pects. Attend to the orders my Nephew will give 
you ;, he is about to govern the realm, I hope he 
Wall,do it happily ; I trust too that you will all 
contribute to promote, union, and that if any one 
goes astray, you will endeavour to restrain him, 
I feel, that I become affeeted, and that I affect 
youalso; I ask your pardon for it. Farewell, 
gentlemen, I trust that yotf will sometimes think 
of me.’” 

Such were the closing scenes of the life of one 
of the mogt celebrated soyeréigns. that the annals 
of history present to, us.., 

In conclusion we have only to repeat our praise 
of this publication, which, though sometimes 
frivolous, contains much to amuse and interest 
the reader. The original Diary is in several 
volumes folio,.in the Bibliothegue dé I’ Arsenal. at 
Paris, and has, if we are not mistaken, been pre- 
viously abridged in the French language, though 
we forget the particulars. 

Upon the,whole, as.our taste for chronicle, 
diary, genuine correspondence, and anecdote, in 
preference to that philosophical , romance called 
History,.is well known, we may finish by.stating 
that this new; contribution to our favourite Jitera- 
ture, has not. weakened our predilection for it. 
—— 

PRASE M9: JOURNEY 10,-KHORASAN, &ci 
Linavine Dey Fraser ‘at: Astrabad, his arrival at 
which terminates his frst volume:;» we: capnot 
\dismiss:itiwithout turning tothe information con- 
Huined»im the) Appendix, and which possestés 
greater novelty than any part yet quated., dtus 
true tlie dntelligence was obtained from éthers; 
ahd not the-result of personal travel, but’ stilbitas 
eniinently curious.and interesting. 

In. Yezd and its distriet, are found a farigreater 
number of (Ghebres, *‘ or followers of the ancient 
firv-yeorship,than' in any, or’ perhaps all;other 
places in thei empire ; .there are three thousani] 
families im Yead itself, inhabiting a: Mululeh, o7 
division. of-the eity called Pooshte Khanel Allee, 
near the’ Kerman gate, apart from the rest, and. 
they form a great:ptoportion of the ryots in ‘the, 
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ascertain, but .are said to, be-ap industrious apd 
patient, race, turning their attention- solely to 
agriculture and commerce. ‘Their chief at Yezd, 
at the time I was in Khorasan, was Mogollah 
Mazbanee, & man whose credit was-so high, not 
only with his.own sect, but with the whole. city, 
that hejhad: influence enough on one occasion, 
even to effect a change of governors. > » 
** The, dress of these Ghebres is most; com- 
wonly a short jubba or gown, reaching just Lelaw 
the knee ; a turban of various shawls, with a_gir- 
dle of the same. The females wear a Jong:laose 


This discourse lasted.a long time, audithe Kingjshirt, and are:-not concealed like the Mahometan 


women; in other respects their manners_and 
customs. resemble thabe.of the Parseesat Bom- 

y. , , 
“ Yezd owes its prosperity chiefly to its situa- 
tion, which constitutes it a good entrepot, for the 
commerce and produce of the surrounding .cqum- 
tries, ,. Situated on the edge ofa, desert, at; forms 
@ conyenieut resting place for the, caravans frem 
Kerman, Herat, Mushed, Tubbus, which bring 
to it al] the merchandise of India, Caubul, Cash- 
mere, Bockhara, &¢. and are met, there, by, mer- 
chants,from Ispahan, Sheerauz, Cashan, Téhran, 
and jother parts of Persia ; and the:advantages 
arising from sucha mart to the state; wouldjseem 
not to have heen overlooked by government, for 
Yezd has been remarked as affording, at all simes, 
a greater degree of security and Jiberty. than most 
ether, places, in,.Persia ; and this immunity, has 
doubtless had , its effect in attracting a.greater 
quantity of,,traffic,.than otherwise would haye 
frequented it.” om 

At Yezd, there is a particular. breed of asses, 
brought from Labsa in Arabia, for which ay im- 
mense price as given—50 tomauns ;, they,” wall 
carry their rider, at an easy pace, at the rate, of 
from. eight to ten miles an hour—some mules do 
the same or ¢ven‘more, and cost as much, 

** Toorbut,_ about half way between Mushed 
and Herat,.is the chief towmef a fertile anid well 
peopled distriet called) Jam; and is chiefly ‘te- 
markable as“ heing thre, birt . OF the poet 
Jami, author of the poem of Yussuff afd Zuleika, 
whose tomb may here be seens,; Traditign ; also 
speaks of a saint or sage to whom this place gave 
birth, and whose memory and stony, as-well as 
his name, was in some degree confounded; in m 
informant’s relation, with those of th aan 
pert. He ingot r hyse Seve cotem por ry, with 

udjaje iba Yussuff, an commander of great 
celebrity, in othe early: days, of Mabome: s' ° 
and, who, greatly, esteemed, this petson,,.’.\ The 
cizcumstances, which occasigned, the death of tis 
eminent saint.or ee, (for, such we ure told ke 
was), afford;a curious proof of the superstitious 
reverence in, which this.class of -half-devotees, 
half-infigels were.beld, and of the’extraordinary 
powers attributed, to.them in the earliest, times. 
‘Hudjaje, the Arab commander, being incapable, of 
riding, on., horseback, in consequence of a natural 
defect, made use of, an elephant, to carry, bim. 
This elephant chancing to, die; and Hudjaje. being 
thereby. put to much inconvenience, he, sent, to 
the saint, whose reputation for working miracles 
was) high, and desired that he might jexert his 
power to restore the animal to life, The saint 
long. resisted, his importunities, . but at, lapt con- 
sented, adding,“ My time I see-is come.;, 1 fore- 
saw jthat.this.act, should canse, my, death; and 
songht;to avoid at; byt it may not be+;I shal) he 
pput,,ta death, and, yon yourself will give orders 
fox my, execution... “Thapy’ replied the astonish- 
ed chief, .“ can; neverybe ;. ire, and respect 

00.5 you,are;to do, me a serTeas AAW ARAB a 
itibe, that I should.be the author, of :your'death?’ 
The gaimtimerely-replied, thet it vas in yain to 
against destiny; that which was written 

yrould come: to. pass, however mortals might 
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strive against it; and, with these words he ap- 
proached the carcase of the elephant, and called 
with a loud voice, ‘ In the name of God, arise !’ 
but the,animal continued lifeless. ‘ In the name 
of God’s prophet,’ repeated he, ‘ arise !’ but the 
elephant, still paid no attention, and the saint 
lost higi;temper ; ‘ Then,’ said he (giving it at 
the sameitime a kick with his foot) « in my own 
name, 1 say, arise!’ This effort was successful ; 
the elephant aroge in life, and the chief rejoiced ; 
but the Moollahs and doctors of the law cried 
out, ‘ He is an infidel, he is an infidel! he has 
sinned against the faith, and must die.’ The 
saint being called on for his defence, could urge 
nothing against the award, so that Hudjaje, who 
was a rigid Mussoolman, did not dare to protect 
him, and he was put to death. His tomb, an 
huge slab of marble, is situated in a large garden 
of Pistachionut. trees, not far from the fort of 
Jam, which is much resorted to by the inhabit- 
ants, as a place for.-meditation as well as of re- 
creation.” 

The Eelkhaneh or chief of Cochoon, is repre- 
sented as ‘‘ well skilled in warlike exercises, an 
excellent horseman, and master of the sword ; 
and he takes all opportunities of impressing his 
enemies with a high opinion of his prowess. 
One day, while hunting near the desert, he met 
with a Toorkoman of the Tuckeh tribe, mounted 
on a stout galloway, with whom he entered into 
conversation, and taking his opportunity while 
the man was off his guard, with one blow of his 
sword he cut off the head of the horse, to the 
horror,.and astonishment of the unsuspecting 
owner, to whom, when-he had disengaged him- 
self from the. fallen beast, he presented one of 
three times its value, with a dress of honour, 
and sent him back to his tribe full of the prowess 
and munificence of the khan.” 

Treating of Khyvah, the ancient Khaurezm, 
Mr. Fraser, among other particulars, states the 
following : 

‘On quitting the habitable coyntry on the 
northern, frontier of Khorasan, and traversing 
the desert in that direction, the first tract of 
country. fitted for the residence of man, which 
occurs, is. that which is now called Khyvah, or 
Ourgunge; the cradle and remains of the once 
mighty empire of Khaurezm, now dwindled into 
the dominions of a Tartar chief, Mahomed 
Raheem Ejnak, who resides at the modern town 
of Khyvah, 

‘« The territory of Khyvah extends upon, and 
near the banks of the Oxus, for between one and 
two hundred miles, and on all other quarters is 
surrounded by the desert. The town of Khyvah is 
fifteen miles distant from the Oxus, and ten days 
journey of about six fursungs each, or two hun- 
dred and forty miles from Mungushluc, a bay 
upon the banks of the Caspian Sea.” 

Khyvah was conquered by the Oozbecks in 
the 16th century, and yet they continued to 
maintain a cipher of the race of Chengiz Khan, 
the hereditary princes on the throne, ; and ‘ their 
mode of choosing andtreating this pageant is 
described as curious enough. When the throne 
became vacant, a boy was taken from some family 
among the Kuzaks (or Cossacks), that inhabit 
the country to the north of Khaurezm, and 
which, perhaps, might be traditionally Lelieved 
descendants of Chengiz Khan ; he was carried to 
Ourgunge, and forthw‘th shut up in the ark or 
citadel, where an allowance was given for his 
support, and a wife provided for him; but be 
was neither permitted to go out nor to be seen, 
naither was any of his posterity allowed to suc- 
ceed to his miserable state; the chief uttalugs 
of the Oozbecks held the real authority, and 
transacted all public business in the name of the 


khan, When any. question of consequence 
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occurred in the divan, they proceeded in due 
form to the palace, and, entering, were under- 
stood to lay the, case before the imprisoned 
monarch, whose ,lecision upon .their return was 
duly reported. The situation, however, it would 
seem, was not one of great attraction; for there 
were several instances on record (as I was told), 
of attempts on the part of the captive khan to 
escape ;,1n which case he was. always pursued, 
caught, and brought back to his prison. - - - 

‘The people of Khyvah are described by my 
Persian informants as a very uncivilized race ; 
their domestic habits gross, and their food and 
Manner of. eating coayse and disgusting; they 
are all inclined to, and encourage corpulency, 
not only the khan, but all his ministers, and the 
greater part of his nobles, being unwieldy men, 
with pot bellies ; they looked with amazement at 
the moderation with which the Persians indulged 
their appetites. They observe but little cere- 
mony or distinction between the ranks of society ; 
the chief and the groom, when not absolutely 
master and servant, standing or sitting down 
together almost promiscuously. They generally 
wear boots, and the few who wear shoes seldom 
think of taking them off when they enter a 
room ; carpets are not in use, they spread only 
plain white numuds on the floor. In the pre- 
sence of the khan, no one sits down, but the 
dewan khaneh or hall of audience is open to all, 
and great and small stand together indiscrimi- 
nately, giving in their petitions, or demanding 
justice, as may be required. 

“The dress of the Oozbecks at Khyvah con- 
sists of a shirt and drawers of white cotton 
cloth, with two or three gowns over them of 
striped silk stuff, blue, red, and grey, all opgn 
at the breast, so that when the girdle (as is often 
the case) is loose, the breast and belly become 
(as my Persian friend observed) very inde- 
corously exposed ; a broad topped sheep-skin cap 
is worn upon the head. The khan is hardly to 
be distinguished hy his dress from his subjects ; 
but upon grand days he wears a small jewel in 
his turban, with a gold embroidered Oozheck 
gown, over his white sliirt’and drawers; a tuft 
of gold and jewels upon his horse’s head is the 
only other ensign of royalty he assumes. 

“The women are fair and beautiful; they 
dress a good deal like those of the Too:komans 
of the desert, wearing a lofty cap upon the head, 
with numerous ornaments not easily described, 
and a handkerchief over it; the shirt aud 
trowsers, with the gown or jubba, are not unlike 
those of the men. 

‘The Russians have long entertained commer- 
cial relations with Khyvah, which they have 
sought to strengthen in various ways, and with 
various objects, ‘The possession of the port of 
Astracan, and latterly of those of Bako Salian, 
Derbund, and Lankeran, have given them the 
entire command of the navigation, and, canse- 
quently, of the commerce of the Caspian sea, 
and their ambitious government. is extremely 
desirous to possess the whole of its shores.” 

The Literary Gazette has contained frequent 
accounts of their expeditions, which blend com- 
merce and science together. 

‘* One yery considerable branch of the exter- 
nal commerce of Khyvah arises from the. traffic 
in slaves.captured from the surrounding countries, 
in plundering expeditions. Khyvah apd, Bock- 
hara are the chief marts for the sale ef these up- 
fortunate people. The Tpckeh Toorkomans, and 
the Yamoots, although the latter are nominally 
at peace with Persia, and even the tribes around 
Khyvah itself, although the distance. be so great, 
make inroads upon the territories of that couutry, 
carry off the inhabitants of the villages, ar the tra- 
vellerg with whom they fall ite apd sell them at 
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Xhyvah, in the market-place, like beasts of bur~ 
then, Many aré ‘frequéntly slain in. thi#se” ren- 
counters, more sink utidér the fatigues of tlie 
road, in passing through the “desért, and “die 
where they chance to fall, tortured with ‘thirst, 
without a hope of relief, exposed to all the incle. 
mencies of the weather.; the rest languish out a 
life of miserable captivity, or, if known to be- 
long to opulent families, are held at heavy ran- 
soms, to be relieved by the precarious efforts of 
their friends, 

“On the other side, the Kirgeesh and Kuziks 
make prisoners of the Russians upon their own 
frontiers, or while journeying in. caravans to 
Orenburgh, Bockhara, or even to Kliyvah itself, 
and carry them for sale to that city. Various 
are the accounts related of the numbers thus 
detained in captivity : many respectable persons 
told me that the number of ‘Persian slaves in 
Khyvah and its dependencies, exceed that ‘of its 
grown up male population, and ‘was ‘gerlérall 
estimated at from one hundred and_ fifty 'to' two 
hundred thousand souls. Of Russian ¢afitives*, 
they assured me, that there were’ froin twel¥é to 
fifteen thousand. No house, they said, was with- 
out many slaves ; from twelvé to fifteen was’ a 
common number. They form the bulk of’ the 
labouring class, cultivating the greatest’ ‘part of 
the ground, and in town they swarm. The se- 
vere punishments inflicted on sucli as are restive, 
the awe in which they are kept by the ‘armed 
men that surround them, they themsélves being 
uvarmed, and the recollection. of the immensé 
and desert steppes, traversed by hostile tribes 
which intervene between them and their home, 
and, finally, the want of a chief to effect a°¢o- 
operation among them; these considerations 
alone suffice ta prevent them from attempting 
to regain their freedom, and returning to their 
native land. 

‘* Some of these slaves, however, by industry 
and the favour of thei owners, become first en- 
abled to purchase their own liberty, and then 
rise to merchants of higf fortune.” 

There are yet some other particulars to note, 
bs fore we can acquit ourselves of this work. 

*«* A person who had resided for upwards of forty years 
at Astracan, informed me, that he the iv remembers, 
that just before the close of the Empress- Catherine’s 
reign, that princess sent to Bockhara and Khyvah,, to 
ascertain what number of Russian prisoners were de. 
tained in captivity in these places : the result ‘wus, that 
60,000 men were found to be at Bogkbart; the number 
of those at Khvyvah, although largey fe conld not re- 
member. "The empress sent to require that'the whole of 
her subjects should be released; atid ‘added a threat in 
case of a refusal, The auswer of the Oozbeck, princess 
was, ‘*Come and tate them;:” on which her majesty 
collected an army at Astracan to support her claim, and 
they had ulready advanced some distance on their mareh,. 
when a courier brought, at the same time, the news of 
their mistress’s death, and the orders of hér successor for’ 
them to return to their quarters, #s he’ had no intention 
to enter into foreign wars; the unfortunate, captives ac- 
cordingly remained in slavery.” 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. F 


Crowning of the Rosiére of Surésne. 
Emvucation is one of the most powerful incen- 
tives to virtuous action; to love virtue for its 
‘own sake is the sublime of human nature; to 
love and practise it for the advantages it pro- 
cures, the respect it obtains, and’ the eternal Te- 
ward promised to it, are also the characteristics 
of a noble mind. Human naturé wants support 
and encouragement; it wants something to hope, 
to stimulate it to action, and something to lean 
on to inspire confidence. The humble ‘classes 
of society, whose education. is limited, stand 
‘more especially in need of these stimulants." It 
is, therefore, not only praiseworthy to encourage 
them in the performance of their duties and to 
reward their merits, it even rises to’ the rank of 
yirtue ih the donor, 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


* ne ceremony We are PS to describe is, 0 


this nature ; and were it initiated in England, 
the class of domestics would become more re- 
spectable, the catalogue of crimes would be 
fewer, the measure of, confidence would be in- 
creased, the happiness of the lower classes aug- 
mented, and the prosperity of both masters and 
servants secured on firmer bases, 

St: Medard, Bishop of Noyon, under the reign 
of Clovis, conceived the happy idea of encou- 
jaging worth in the lower classes, - by instituting 
an annual prize of twenty-five livres (a prodi- 
gious sum for that age) to be given to the most 
virtuous girl of Salency, where he was born, and 
made an endowment for that purpose from his 
private property. Henry IV. passing through 
the town ot Salency, deigned to place the dis- 
tinctive matk of virtue, a crown of roses, on the 
head of the young girl who had borne off the 
prize. The custom is preserved at Salency to 
the present, time. 

The Rosiégre of Surésne is not so ancient. 
The Abbe Delhiste, retiring to live at Surésne, 
in his old, age wished to crown a virtuous life in 
founding a prize of Virtue, and bought stock to 
produce three hundred francs per annum, to be 
given annually to the girl whose conduct had 
been without spot or blemish. This was in 
1778, and lasted until 1795, when liberty fan- 
cied there was no need of virtue, and the three 
hundred. francs were sunk in the gulf of the 
Revolution. 

M,.and Madame Desbassayns, brother and 
sister-in-law of the Countess de Villele, resided 
at Suresne about the time of the Peace of 
Amiens... They had one daughter, Camilla, 
their.only child, their only hope; she was taken 
fron them at an early age—they could no longer 
support the view of those places where every 
thing reminded them of their departed child ; 
but, desirous of perpetuating the memory of her 
virtues, they consulted with the respectable 
curé, who recommended the. zw-establishment of 
the Rosiére. They seized the idea with delight. 
Camilla had been interred on Mount Calvary, 
which commands the village ; and it was settled 
that a fund of three hundred francs per’ annum 
in the public 'stocks ‘should. be créated ;: that-a 
fortnight before ‘the erst" August, the “day of 
Camilla’s death, the principal inhabitants should 
assemble‘at the church, and select, by vote, from 
the girls of the villaze, aged from 18 to 28, 
three of the most virtuous, :as-Rosettes ; from 
whom Madame Desbassayns, or, ou her declin- 
ing it, the principal inhabitants, should select 
by ballot the Rosiére.: And:that on the 21st of 
August, or the Sunday immediately following, at 

six o'clock in the morning, after the mass of the 
Angelus, the clergy, notables, and girls of the 
village, should go in procession to the tomb of 
Camilla, strew it with flowers, and from the rose- 
trees whith shaded ‘it, ‘roses should be. plucked 
to form a wreath with which the Rosiére should 
be solemnly crowned in the church, the wreath 
to be attached with a black riband to float on 
the shoulders, as a mark of respect to the me- 
mory of Camilla; and three hundred francs were 
to be given her on the day of her marriage. It 
Was also stipulated, that the first daughter born 
of the marriage should be called Camilla. 

On the 2ist ult. this interesting ceremony took 
place. The Marquise de Clermont Tonnere, wife 
of the Minister of War, had consented to place 
the ctown on the head of the Rosiére; and M. 
Fraysinous, Bishop of Hermopolis, attended to 
pronounce the apostolic benediction on the wreatli 
destined to adgra the brows of Virtue. At an 
early, hour the. church was completely filled with 
beauty and fashion; many of the first English 
families honoured it with their presence. The 
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Marchiopess arrived early ; but the Marquis and 


the Bishop-having to attend the king’s ‘council, 
the ceremony did not commence till late. On 
their arrival, the principal inhabitants formed a 
circle in the choir of the church, and balloted 
from the three Rosettes for the Rosiére ; when 
their claim fell on Louise Began, a miantua- 
maker, who, with her sister, had supported by 
their labour their helpless aged mother. Loud 
approvals of the choice rang through the church ; 
Louise approached the Marquise, who put a ring 
on her finger, and posed the crown on ‘her head ; 
she was then led to the Bishops and kneeling on 
both knees, received his benediétion. She was af- 
terwards led by the Mayor, M. Lefebvre, ‘to the 
seat appointed for her, and the two Rosettes were 
placed on each side of her. The usual service 
was performed, and an appropriate sermon de- 
livered. The collection made in the church 
was the largest ever known, and every one 
retired highly gratified with the interesting cere- 
mony. 

Before the Marquise left the place, she deli- 
vered to the Mayor a case cotitaining six silver 
spoons and forks, and a silver drinking cup, with 
a wreath of roses engraven on it, and the word 
“Rosiére, 1825,” as a present for the Rosiére ; 
she left also two elegant purses, Containing one 
hundred francs each, as presents for the two 
Rosettes. 

All the respectable inhabitants gave dinners 
to their friends. In the evening the Mayor had 
his mansion and gardens illuminated ; and at 
eight o’clock dancing commenced in all the 
rooms, on the lawn, and in the avenues; there 
were perhaps fifty sets of quadrilles danced at 
the same time, to the same music! The Rosiére 
opened the ball, and all classes were confounded 
in the festive dance; refreshments were pro- 
vided in abundance ;‘and most of the English 
visitors were so highly delighted with the rustic 
scene, quite new to them, that they remained 
until two or three o’clock ‘in the morning. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT AND KALENDAR FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 

Tue weather, during last month, has been singu- 
larly favourable for harvest operations, while, at 
the same time, sufficient rains have fallen to im- 
prove the turnip crop and lattermath. The crop of 
wheat is no where under an average, and in some 
places exceeds it. Sp ing corns in general fall 
short of an average ; and turnips and potatoes, it 
is feared, wil be but indifferent crops. Hops 
are not much improved. The rot has attacked 
the sheep stock in some places, but the malady 
is not general. Few seasons have been so fa- 
vourable for the working of fallows of every 
description ; yet it is very doubtful whether it 
has been sufficiently taken advantage of by the 
southern farmer, who generally counts on his 
naked fallows for some keep for his sheep. 

The operations of this month are, harvesting 
and wheat sowing. In early districts the first 
operation is finished, and the other does not 
commence till the end of the month; but in 
cold elevated districts, oats and barley are yet 
to cnt down.. Wheat sowing on clover layers 
aud naked fallows, should be completed’ by 
Michaelmas. It is remarkable, that wheat is 
sown much latér in Scotland, even in the most 
northern districts, than it is in England: for 
example, it is earlier sown in Oxfordshire and 
Gloucestershire, than in Perthshire and Stirling- 
shire. —Cattle, sheep, and poultry, are generally 
in better condition this month, and that follow- 





g, than in any months of the year, 
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GARDENING ‘ REPORT AND KALENDAR FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 

THE weather during August has been sitigularly 
favourable for the ripening of fruits, as also for 
perfecting of flower-buds for the following year. 
Peaches have seldom been so highly flavoured ; 
those on a west or east aspect being: better ‘this 
season, than those reared against a southern 
exposure frequently are. ‘The same Warm 
weather has very much shortened the season of 
strawberries nl raspberries, and even of tlie 
gooseberry tribe; plums, however, have come 
in succession a fortnight earli¢r than usual... . . 
There has seldém been such a dearth: of flowers 
in the open borders,as during the lest three weeks ; 
the great heats of July having brought the 
flowers of September into defective bloom in the 
beginning of August. China Asters and’ Afriéan 
Marygolds are now leading ornaments, with 
some Chelones and Phioxes. In the Shrubbery 
this is the season of Althea Frutex, some late 
Azalias, and China Roses ; but the grand orna- 
ments are the fruits of the Mountain Ash and 
others of the Sorbus family, of different va- 
rieties of Crab, and of Oxyacantha. ‘The 
Tartarian and Moscow Crabs are splendid or- 
naments at this season; the All Saints Cherry 
is also now covered with fruit; those of the 
Arbutus are just beginning to colour, ‘and the 
blossoms of the scarlet flowering variety to éxpand. 
The Guernsey Lily, Colchicum, Saffron Crocus, 
Ameryllis Lutea, and the Tigridia Pavenia; ate 
the bulbs of tle mouth. 

The late seasonable rains have tended to keep 
down the price of culinary vegetables! which in 
the beginning of August were at a very high 
rate. ‘There will be one of the best crops of 
Tomato ever known in this country; and that 
very superior condiment, Tomato sauce, will be 
abundant, and at a reasonable price. It is com- 
monly made with vinegar; but pure brandy, 
cloves, garlic, capsicum, and melon seeds, are 
much to be preferred. 

The operations of this month are; in the Kitchen 
Garden, sowing salads for standing the winter 
under a south wall, or in cold frames. Spinach 
is also sown once or twice in the éarly part of 
the month, to come into. use late ‘in the sjiring. 
Seedling cauliflowers are pricked out utider* cold 
frames or warm walls; some plant them in stall 
pots, and protect them with mats*or glass, ac- 
cording to circumstances. Earth up celery and 
chardoons, take up potatoes, gather pickling cu- 
cumbers, onions, nasturtian seeds, red ‘cabbage, 
and other pickling articles. Plant strawberries 
and aromatic herbs. 

In the Flower Garden and Shrubbery, the 
greatest attention is now required to remove de- 
caying flower stems of every description, to’pull up 
weeds as soon as they appear, and to gather, or 
destroy by lime-water, snails and worms ; the 
latter will now begin to be troublesome on walks 
and lawns, which should therefore be well 
soaked with lime-water; or for gravel, salt 
water may be used, as that destroys both insects 
and weeds. The gardener ought to consider that 
this and the succeeding month are the breeding 
months of earth-worms and snails, and, there- 
fore, that one of those reptiles destroyed now, is 
as good as a dozen killed in spring. ‘Towards 
the end of the month, green-house plants are 
taken in, and bulbous roots intended to be forced 
are potted. The stock of mignonette in pots should 
be carefully kept up; a bluish green caterpillar 
often attacks it at this season. Sweet peas and 
other annuals may be sown in pots the last week 
of the month, to stand through the winter in 
cold frames, and flower in April next, 
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ZODIAC OF DENDERA. | 
A Model of this antiquity is now exhibited, to- 
gether with the Gallery of Portraits, in Leicester- 
square, of which we spoke at its opening ; anda 
brief notice of this famous work of Astronomy 
may be acceptable to those who inspect it, and 
wish for better information than the Catalogue 
affords, Perhaps no monument of antiquity has 
given birth to so many learned dissertations as 
this Zodiac. Twenty contradictory opinions had 
been sent to Europe respecting it, and the learn- 
ed hesitated with regard to their value ; when 
its sudden appearance in Paris produced the 
liveliest sensations and reanimated public curio- 
sity. The greater or the less antiquity of this 
monument became the chief object of investiga- 
tion. Some ascribed it to a period five and 
twenty centuries anterior to the Christian era ; 
others attributed it to a time much nearer the 
commencement of that era. The discovery of 
the hieroglyphic alphabet by M. Champollion, 
jun. finally put an end to all difficulties in an yn- 
expected manner. It proved that the Zodiac was 
inscribed in bieroglyphics with the Greek word 
AOTKPTP for autocrator, the emperor, which 
could be understood only of Nero. A Mons. 
Damersans has written a treatise on this subject, 
which is preceded by an archeological notice of 
the ancient Teatyris ; a description of the temple 
at Dendera, in the upper part of which the Zodiac 
was found ; and a narrative of its conveyance to 
France—a bold enterprise, conceived by Messrs. 
Saulnier, jun. and Lelorrain, and executed with 
great prudence and good fortune. 





LITBRARY AND LEARNED. 
Review of the Efforts and Progress of Nations, 
during the last five and twenty years. 
[Under the above title, the Revue Encuclopedique 
of January last, contaius a very luminous article b 
M. Sismondi. Although we by no means agree wit 
the writer in all his positions, we are nevertheless per- 
suaded that our readers will be gratified by the perusal 
of this interesting paper; the length of which compels 
us to Grit it jnto theee parts, which will appear in 
e Num of the Literary Gazette.) 


Tus Church of Rome has directéd, that the year 
on which we are entering’ shall be. signalized by 
a Jabilee. She considers the quarter of a cen- 
tury as a portion of human life sufficiently im- 
t to require all men to pause at this epoch, 
in order to contemplate the t; to review its 
errors, to examine the few advances which have 
been made in it, and to derive from the retro- 
spect new views for the future. Those who 
wish for the amendment, for the improvement of 
man, those who are solicitous for his progress in 
virtue, in intelligence, and in liberty, those who 
would have him always make a noble use of the 
faculties which elevate him above the brute, his 
conscience, his intellect, his free will, will do 
well to celebrate this Jubilee with the Church of 
Rome. ‘ 
The first twenty-five years of the nineteenth 
century have passed, They have a character 
exclusively their own. They have been entirely 
occupivd by a single interest—that of the struggle 
between two opinions which divide the earth, 
and which dispose of the power of nations. ‘The 
one tends to advance the human species, the 
other to arrest it, or cause it to retrograde. In 
various countries, the one or the other opinion 
has been by turns victorious ; violent revolutions, 
the subversion of empires have, by turns, during 
this quarter of a century, marked. the alternate 
triumphs of the two parties. They are still in 
existence. The issue of their contests is still un- 
certain ; and, although we are far from pretend- 
ing to be neutral, we think ourselves capable, 
without bitterness, without partiality, without 
avy thing hostile in our language, of recounoi- 


tring their respective positions, 


And in the first place, in the midst of many 
fatal events, in.the midst of many -discouraging 
attempts, it inspires hope in the friends of hu- 
manity to see at length thie cause of ‘these con- 
tests clearly defined, the character of tlie two 
parties, their. objects and expectations, divested 
of‘all ambiguity. In the twenty-five years which 
have just elapsed, it was not always so. As 
each party has tyrannized in its turn, as each 
party has, in the madness of power, braved in its 
turn the. dictates of reason, the inspirations of 
morals, and the high feelings of liberty, we have 
seen,the most virtwous men conscientiously range 
themselves undervopposite standards ; all ani- 
mated by the same desire of saving every thing 
that is noble. in-liuman nature, of restraining 
vandalism, either revolutionary or despotic, of 
preserving civilizatiun, virtue, and freedom, which 
it appeared to them that their adversaries were 
on the point of destroying. Men have never had 
two opinions on the value of those precious pos- 
sessions. They differ solely on the means of 
obtaining them, on the character under which 
they may be recognised, on the alloy by which 
they are sometimes debased ; but no one ever 
dreamt of rejecting for itself, information, virtue, 
or liberty. ‘‘ We fight for freedom,” said a Re- 
publican to an Imperial soldier. ‘‘ And do you 
think we fight for slavery ?”’ was the reply. 

It was long a source of error to separate the 
progressive faculties of man; as if all the welfare 
of the existing generation depended either on 
liberty, or on intelligence, or on virtue. These 
qualities are on the contrary strictly united, and 
almost inseparable. Man must be enlightened, 
in order to distinguish good from evil ; he must 
be virtuous to prefer the former, he must be free 
in order that he may make his choice effectual. 
The same intelligence which directs his moral 
choice, will show-him all other beuefits, as well 
as the means of obtaining them ; and every ad- 
vance of information will call for, and will render 
necessary, a correspopding advance in virtue, and 
in liberty. One great ‘cause of ambiguity and 
confusion has been suppressed, since the friends 
of humanity have proclaimed the intimate con- 
nexion of these three qualities of man. That 
having been generally acknowledged, the retro- 
grade party said: ‘‘ We believe that intelligence, 
virtue, and freedom, are good things ; we believe 
that the increase of riches, of population, and 
of power, which result from them, is a good thing 
also; but we desire them for ourselves alone :”’ 
while the progressive party replied : ‘* It is be- 
cause we beheve these things to. be gocd that we 
desire them for all the world; for what we’ seek 
is the greatest benefit of the greatest number.” 

So much has language been abused by the 
slaves of power, that words still retain somewhat 
of the sophistry in which they have been em- 
ployed ; and however clearly the question which 
divides te world may henceforth be defined, it 
will by no means be impossible for talkers still to 
envelop it in doubts, and to perplex the simple. 
But facts will aiwayg ‘be present ; and will ex- 
plain the two principles, and serve as a standard 
for the two opinions, 

The United States of America exhibit the 
progressive tendency which one of these opinions 
is calculated to give to the human species. Since 
their emancipatioa, and, above all, during the 
last quarter of a century, their government has 
never hesitated in its firm determination to march 
forwards, and to encourage with all its power the 
progress of information, of virtue, and of freedom ; 
and the rapid growth of the prosperity of the 
United States has in consequence surpassed 
every thing that was ever known in the world, 
To judge of it, we must not forget the poiat from 





which they set off, The foundersof the American 
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colonies were. the refugees of all kinds of religi- 
‘ous and jpolitital sects, every one of which had 
been persecuted. in. its turn; they carried with 
them the germs of animosity, every species of 
resentment, €very: description of fanaticism, 
every disposition to exaggeration. For a long 
time they were recruited by the scum of Eng- 
land ; by individuals transported for their crimes, 
In later periods, their country became the refuge 
of fortune-hunters, of intriguers, of adventurers 
of all nations.. The colonies derived from the 
governments of Europe the most pernicious of all 
institutions—slavery. The greater part of the 
population was dispersed in woods, in immense 
savannas, far out of the reach of any tribunal, or 
of social protection. With such elements, the 
Americans would, under our governments - of 
Europe, have been the most vicious of nations, 
On the contrary, they are entitled to take rank 
among the most virtuous. Few are to be found 
in which the feeling of what is right, just, and 
honourable, is more generally diffused; in which 
crimes are.more rare; in which the domestic vir- 
tues are more honoured ; or in which relizion (re- 
ligion which, nevertheless, has ne other sanction 
than every man’s conscience). exerts a more 
universal influence. ~ Doubtless, traces remain of 
the stain which the Americans owe to their pro- 
genitors; but every day witnesses its rapid de- 
cay; while it must not be forgotten that the 
Americans are but starting in the career of know- 
ledge—that they must be colonists, farmers, arti- 
ficers, tradesmen, before they can have leisure to 
devote to literature or philosophy. It cannot yet 
be expected that they. should produce any of 
those splendid luminaries which enlighten the 
human kind ; buat they know how to avail them- 
selves of all the arts ‘and sciences of Europe: 
they have spread over the great mass of their 
population more reason, more positive knowledge, 
more aptitude of comprehension, more healthy 
notions, than are to_be found in the mass of the 
people of gny.af.tigerold-nations of Europe. The 
liberty of Americaxestablished and developed 
itself with, her intelligence and with her virtue. 
—The citizen. of no other state enjoys so 
many rights , and; so .matiy immunities ; and 
never have those rights and immunities been 
abused. as with us.:.No-popular fury—no in. 
surrections—no. civil war. Their® security has 
equalled their freedom, What, then, has been 
the result of this triple progress? At, the com- 
mencement of the century, the Americana were 
between four and five millions in number; they 
are now eleven millions. At the commencement 
of the century their towns were still small and 
mean ; they now rival the capitals of Europe 
in size, population, and beauty. At the com- 
mencement of the century, the United States 
sustained with difficulty the burden of the public 
debt, contracted during the war of independence ; 
now their funds are no longer quoted on the 
stock exchange of London.: their debt is almost 
annihilated, and they owe nothing except to 
themselves, At the commencement of the cen- 
tury their commerce, their industry, and even 
their agriculture, were fed by British capita} i 
now, their speculations, notwithstanding theiy 
extent, are supported by their own means; which 
they pourinto Europe and India, as well as into 
what was formerly Spaaish America, and into 
which they are carrying all the arts of civilizadon. 
This is what the Americans have done in the last 
five-and-twenty years. They have advanced, 
they are advancing; is it strange that we should 
wish to advance too? 

Unfortunately, it is not difficult: to: find ex- 
amples of the retrograde tendency. In order to 
offend as little as possible those who are unwil- 





ling to be told the truth, we willchoose a distant 
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example, in a country the government of which 
employs no hypocrisy of language to disguise its 
intentions, ‘Ihis country, situated between the 
three monarchies of Furope which bear the name 
of Empires, belongs properly to tone of them ; 
although all three retain it, and are solicitous to 
retain it, by their protection, in the condition in 
which itat presentis. It comprehends Moldavia, 
Wallachia, Bulgaria, and Servia ; principalities 
favoured by nature with the richest soil in Europe, 
the most temperate climate, the course of the] 
largest river, and the most ancient route of com- 
merce, which in former times united the East 
with the West, and the civilization of Constanti- 
nople with that of Germany and France. But 
this country, to which Providence has granted 
the germ of all those qualities and properties 
which summon it to happiness and glory, has 
beén constantly subject to the retrograde system ; 
and since the time of Trajan, who rendered it 
flourishing, since the time of Charlethagne, who 
reopened by the valley of the Danube the com- 
munigation between the two empires, it has not 
ceased to. ge back. In these unhappy provinces, 
there is no-security, either for. person or for 
property ; there is no commerce, no industry, no 
agriculture; the population is reduced to the 
twentieth part of the amount which ‘the soil is 
capable of maintaining; it is more wild, more 
savage, and-more forlorn than the red deer which 
partake with it of the produce of the valley of 
the Danube. -There is no country in which 
(especially in Bulgaria and Servia) more care 
has been taken to banish all liberty, all intelli- 
gence, all virtue. The peasant is a serf, whose 
owner neither protects him, nor wislies to do so. 
Instruction is impossible’; for the languaze is not 
even written, Virtue is unknown: it would be 
in vain to seek for it among the péasantry ; for 


thobe who enjoy no rights, are necessarily deficient | 


in their duties : and as for the Boyards, the in- 
tempetanee of the men, and the imbétettcy Uf fhe 





women, contrast, ima very repulsive manner, 
with the luxury with which they endeavour to 


surround themselves. The state of war, which 
has been 


progress ; for the ignorant mass is much more 
numerous than the informed class ; it knows not 
what is good ; frequently it does not wish for it ; 
and the sovereign multitude has shown itself not 
less retrograde than despots. The antagonists 
of this party have opposed to the dogma of the 
latter that of legitimacy, upon which they pre- 
tend to found the sovereign authority. ‘The in- 
ventor of this doctrine by no means wished to 
raise the standard of the retrograde system. He 
thought only of France ; and, negarding all ‘re- 
volutionary power as infected with violence, he 
sought for some right antecedent to the exercise 
of force ; he recognised it in tlie sovereign as 
well as in the subject, by its most constant sign, 
regular and tranquil transmission during ‘many 
generations—prescription. But when the re- 
trograde party got hold of. this»word, they ap- 
plied it to countries aud governments where its 
application was absurd. Have those who invoked 
legitimacy in Germany and in Italy, forgotten 
that the legitimate order in the holy Roman 
empire’ (that is to say, the order before the re- 
volution, the order founded on treaties, on regu- 
lar and tranquil transmission, and on prescrip- 
tion) gives to those two countries an elective 


.chief—electors, of whom three were elected by 


turns—a constitution which has been utterly: de- 
stroyed’;! so. that all the rights, all the titles 
which are now claimed, are founded on the re- 
volution?. The rest of Europe would not be less 
embarrassed to show the characters of legitimacy 
in the power to which it is actually subject. 
Almost every where the anterior laws, the laws 
on which power was founded, have’ been abo- 
lished. 

After all, the partisans of the retrograde sys- 
tem need no definition. A single word suffices 
for theit recognition. But from the-partisans of 
the progressive system more precision is required. 
The dogma. of the,, sovereignty of.4he people is 
calculated only to compromise nd. confound 
them. It is useless to go back to the origin of 


|power ; but it ought to be recollected that, from 


the moment of its existence, from the moment of 


d for many centuries Without in-|its creation, it has duties to perform. Those 


terruption, in: these principalities, occasions fre-|duties are the adyancement of the object of 


quent losses to: their neighbours, and requires 
continual watchdulness.: ‘hese neighbours are 
the most{powerful monarchs of Europe. Never- 
theless, they never assemble a congress, they 
never use \the: influence of which treaties have 
put them in possession; to:put an end to the 
effusion of human blood,-and to rapine. What 
18 it then, that they find-so desirable in this state 
ofthings? It is that, whatever may be the de- 
gree of oppression endured by the Wallachian 
or Moldavian peasant, they never run the risk 
of seeing him revolt ; they may impale him, but 
they cannot drive him into self-defence. As for 
us, however, who have not similar interests, it is 
Well that we should now and then east our eyes 
athis state. If that is the end of the retrograde 
movement, undoubtedly we are not desirous of 
Tetrograding. 

Let us not be misled by persons who employ 
other words to describe the two tendencies. 
Those words have exercised a pernicious in- 
fluence on the quarter of a century through 
which we have just passed, and have been the 
source of numerous errors. The two parties 
have deceived themselves by the declaration of 
Pnaciples which ill represent their real senti- 
ments. The one party have made a dogma of 
the sovereignty of the people ; but this dogma 
has incessantly deluded them. If they were 
obliged to give the name of *« the people,” to an 
assemblage of every body, if they recognised in 
all an equal right to government, they: them- 
selves opposed the greatest obstacle to :social 


‘human society, the improvement and the -hap- 


piness of the governed, their progress in virtue, 


jin intelligence, in freedom. The accomplish- 
‘ment of these duties legitimatises governments— 


it istheir best title. ‘hese duties are common 


‘to all governments ; they-may be discharged by 
all, whatever their form. 


It is true that all 
forms of government are not equally calculated 


/to secure this accomplishment ; but we must be 


satisfied with those that are imperfect ; for, how- 


lever anxiously sought for, no one has yet been 
lable to find a form of gogernment suitable to all 


states, and comprehending every kind of security. 
(To be continued.) © 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE WRECK. 


Tue moonlight fell on the stately ship; 
It shone over sea and sky ; 

And there was nothing but water and air 
To meet the gazing eye. 

Bright and blue spread the heaven above, 
Bright and blue spread the sea ; [wave, 

The stars from their home shone down on the 
Till they seemed in the wave to be. 

With silver foam like a cloud behind, 
That vessel cut her way ; [thing 

But the shadow she cast, was the sole dark 
That upon the waters lay. 

With steps of power, and with steps of pride, 
The Lord of the vessel paced 

The deck, as he thought on the waves below, 











And the glorious heaven he faced. 





One moment’s pause, and his spirit fell , 
From its bearing high and proud— eq 
But yet it was not a thought of fear, 
That the seaman’s spirit bow'd : j 
For he had_stood on the deck when washed 
With blood, and that blood his own'3*"” 
When the dying were pillowed upon the"dead, 
And yet you heard not a groan 


For the shout of battle came on the wind, 
' And the cannon roar’d aloud ; 

And the heavy smoke hung round each ship, 
Even like its death shroad.’” 

And he had guided the helm, when fate 
Seemed stepping every wave, 

And the wind swept away the wreath of foam, 
‘To show a yawning grave. 


But this most sweet and Jightéd calm, 
Its blue and midnight hour, 

Wakened the hidden springs of his heart, 
With a deep and secret power. 


Is there some nameless boding sent, 

Like a noiseless voice from the tomb ?— , 
A spirit note from the other world, 

To warn of death and doom? 


He thought of his home, of his own fair land, 
And the warm tear rashed to his eye ; 

Almost with fear he looked arqund, 
But no cloud was on the sky.° 

He sought his cabin, and joined his band— 
The wine cup was passing round; . 

He joined in their laugh, he joinedjn the song, 
But no mirth was in the sound. 

Peaceful they sought their-quiet sleep, 
In the soft and:lovely night ; 

But, like life, the sea was false, and hid 
The cold dark rock from sight. <_ 

At midnight,there game a conden ieherhe — 
And the sleepers sprang from bed’; a 

There was one fierce cry of last despait— 
The waves closed over head. 


There was no dark cloud on the morning ¢ky, 
No fierce wind on the morning air ; 
The sun shone over the proud ship’s track, 


But no proud ship was there ! lou. 





SONG. 

I grieved for the winter flowers, 
‘That they should so soon decay ; 

I wove from the sweet spring flowers 
A garland that lived—a day. 


From summer a rose I borrow, 
From autumn a blade of corn ; 

But all die, save the cypress sorrow 
Which weeps—till to-morrow morn. 


O pleasure obtained (thou knell 
Of desire )—O love divine— 
O beauty that fliest—farewell ! 
Be sorrow that ’s constant mine! 
A. B. 





CARTHAGE :——-A FRAGMENT. 
Tue sun is gilding the luxurious blue 
Of the clear morning heav’ns—the dark leaf’d 
lime, tea 
The date, the palm, and branch of ev’ry hue 
Fruit-hung or bloss’ming in the fragrant clime ; 
Above, the day is gleaming broad and high— 
Beneath, the ruins of lost Carthage lie— 


The palaces—adorned capitals— 
The golden lined temples—each high fane— 
The deities of gold—majestic halls— 
Throng’d sounding streets ;—and does there 
nought remain 
Of all thy wealth, vain mistress of the sea, 
Save these few stones to tell thy history? 
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EE RSA RARER PRE SOE 
Where’tire the young and brave—the ag’d and 
-.- proud— 
The pow’rless and the mighty—where the fair? 
The cypress zon’d and the noble brown’d, 
Whose lips were murm’ring on the summer air ? 
1 ask’d the skies what ravager had come--- 
The silent earth ?—the skies and earth were 
dumb ! 


The lover moans his tale of griefs—and dies ; 
The warrior finds death on the battle-field ; 
A kingdom as a village wasted lies— 
A monarch as a slave—alike all yield : 
The pompous monument denies at last 
Its feeble voice—that falls---is with the past. 


Say what art thou—thus terrible in might, 
Who giv’st the young heart bitterness and tears ; 
Destroying nations in thy clam’rovs flight, 
Humbling the pride of youth, the strength of 
years t [birth 
Say what art thou---whose voice was with the 
Of the new world—and cursed the infant earth ! 


The streams flow’d by in loveliness and song, 
‘rhe flow’rs sprang joyous into radiant life, 
The beautiful of air and earth, among _[rife— 


The woods rose up—the fields in sweets lay 
A paradise where angels might have ranged ; 
Thou cam'st—earth trembled—the new world 

was chang’d ! 

Manchester. 


C. S—x. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY 
MY GRANDFATHER'S LEGACY. 
No. 11. 
‘*T preferred the ‘Soldier’s Faith,’ ’’ said Matil- 
da, when my aunt Winifred’s silence proclaimed 
the termination of the tale: ‘‘ there was more 
sentimentin it.” “So true it is, my love,” said 
my mother, as she looked smilingly up from her 
work to her young niece, ‘‘ that sentiment often 
pleases mote than sense.” My aunt Winifred 
had not yet quite forgotten the telegraphic smile 
which flew from my lip to Matilla’s, at her 
antique pronunciation of the Valet’s French ; and 
she fiunded her own preference of the first tale, 
not on its sentiment, but its plain English. I de- 
clared in favour of alittle Continental phraseolo- 
gy; and to prevent an argument, for which my 
mother saw I was eager, and which might have 
chanced to ruffle the decorum of my good aunt’s 
temper, she suggested that the reading should 
be resumed; and accordingly Miss Winifred, 
overlooking her own rising displeasure, deliver- 
ed, ‘‘ with good emphasis and discretion,” — 
Entering the Army. 

“« Mr. Clodsley, our new Ensign, has just ar- 
rived, Sir,” said Lieutenant Charlton of the 
regiment, “ and will wait on you in half an hour.” 
Colonel Mountmorris signified his satisfaction at 
the intelligence, and made sundry enquiries re- 
Intive to the personelle of the stranger, after which 
Mr. Charlton hastened to the inv to escort the 
young aspirant for military honour to the Colo- 
nel’s.quarter: He was a tall, unformed stripling, 
of eighteen, in all the awkwardness of first 
** going alone ;” he possessed the education of 
a gentleman, but not the ease of one—the dia- 
mond had been given to him, but he had never 
had it polished, ‘he good-natured Lieutenant 
extended his arm as they reached the streét, and 
he felt the hand tremble which was passed 
through it. 

«You will find Colonel Mountmorris a perfect 
gentleman, Mr, Clodsley,” said his companion, 
as they proceeded ; “ and I am convinced that 
your entry into your profession will be rendered 
as little irksome as possible by his consideration 
and mildoess—he is a widower—has experienced 
many misfortunes in his passage through life, and 
they have chastened, not subdued his spirit,” As 





ea are a 

he spoke they reaghed the lodgings of Colonel 
Mountmorris,, and in the next instant, Augustus 
Clodsley was in his presence. He was.a fine, 
well-knit man, of apparently, five and forty years 
of age—climate-tinged aud sallow, with deep but 
mild black eyes, and an ease of manner which 
almost inspired the confidence it bespoke. Co- 
lonel Mountmorris had considerately assembled 
some of the officers of his corps, in order that he 
might himself introduce the new comer ; and ac- 
cordingly a number of names were mentioned, 
and bows made, so rapidly, that the head of the 
stripling was in a whirl, and he was more inca- 
pable than before of entering into conversation 
with any degree of self-possession. 

The questions of Colonel Mountmorris were 
simple and obvious ; and a feeling of comparative 
confidence was stealing over the young Ensign, 
when he was asked if he had ever been at Col- 
lege? He replied in the negative. 

“ But are you entirely unacquainted with mi- 
litary matters?’ asked his commanding officer : 
‘« do you not even know your facings?” “ Yes, 
Sir,’”’ replied Mr. Clodsley readily, ‘‘I procured 
my regimentals as I passed through town—they 
are green.” 

“© Green-horn, I should apprehend !’’ said the 
Hon, Frederick Dashaby, who had just pur- 
chased his company, and was seated at.a table, 
with the Gazette in one hand and an Army List 
in the other. The Colonel bit his lip, and the 
juniors struggled to suppress a smile—a deep 
crimson suffused the countenance of the youth ; 
he felt all the misery of having committed a faux 
pas, although still ignorant of its nature or ex- 
tent. 

“‘ You will, I suppose, join our mess to-day, 
Sir,” said a young man near him, good-natured- 
ly, anxious to dispel the confusion which Cap- 
tain Dashaby had created. 

“ If 1 might be excused,” stammered out the 
disconcerted Augustus, ‘ I should wish to com- 
mence my career in a manner which will please 
my father, and he desired me not to get iato any 
mess, if there was a possibility of avoiding it.” 
This was too much, even Colonel Mountmorris 
smiled, and Captain Dashaby sprang out of the 
room. 

The interview was speedily terminated, for 
the giddiest felt for the confusion their smiles 
excited ; and Lieutenant Charlton returned to 
the inn with his new brother-otficer, to equip 
him for the mess-table. The conviviality of the 
joyous party soon banished the unpleasant sen- 
sations of the morning, and Augustus approved 
himself as great a proficient in the necessary 
qualifications of a gentleman, as he was defi- 
cient in those of his profession : even Captain 
Dashaby looked on him. more complacently, and 
when they separated for the night, promised 
him on the morrow a seat in his curricle to 

. Mr. Charlton kindly escorted him to the 
door of the barrack-room which was appropriated 
to his use, and then left him to his repose. 

When the morning parade, at which Augustus 
was necessarily only a spectator, terminated, 
Colonel] Mountmorris approached, and offeted 
him the salutation of the morning, with all the 
urbanity of an equal. ‘¢ You are doubtless, Mr. 
Clodsley,” he said, with a smile, “ antious to 
become, as speedily as possible, acquainted with 
your new duties. Mr. Charlton has kindly un- 
dertaken to be of every assistatice to you in his 
power, and I shall hope next week to see’ you 
orderly.” 

“1 trast, Sir, that you will never find me 
otherwise,’’ said Augustus, gravely. 

Such was the entrance of Augustus Clodsley 
into life; but he did uot the less make a brave 





officer and a worthy man: twice he captured 


‘ 


SERRE enn 
the colours’ of an enemy's! repiment ; ‘once he 
was ‘sorely wounded. inv’ defending’ those of his 
own.’ His profession ‘was ‘the loadstone ‘of his 
existence : he clung to it with tenacity, and he 
approved himself capable of bold deeds and ga. 
nerous actions. ' To Augustus Clodsley. ‘was 
Colonel Mountmorris indebted for his life ; and 
it cost the noble youth an arm ;—what marvel, 
then, that sire and son were never more united ? 
Augustus returned to the home of his infancy 
far otherwise than he had left it—the tall awk- 
ward stripling had. ripened into the well-set 
handsome man :—his mother wept, it is true, 
when she looked on the empty sleeve of his 
military surtout, but she did not murniur: his 
father sighed as he marked the deep scar across 
his brow, but he saw also the medal at his 
breast ; and he could not moum ‘that even %o 
high a price had been paid for the: distinction. 
*« My son has borne himself bravely !” murmured 
the good old man, and tlie reflection was’ an an- 
tidote to complaint---they had not’ met ‘for ten 
long years, and they would not meetin sorrow. 

Captain Dashaby saw Alice Clodsley---the 
pale, beautiful, pensive Alice: she was the 
sister of his friend; and he looked on her with 
a brother’s fondness; but no warm heart could 
long so feel for Alice: he looked on’ her till he 
loved her; and Alice smiled on him, uot be- 
cause he possessed rank and ‘affluence, but asa 
brave man, and her brother’s friend, Augustus 
Clodsley bestowed the sister of his affection on 
the brother of his adoption, and their union ce- 
mented yet more firmly a friendship founded on 
esteem, and nursed amid danger and vicissitude. 
One only cloud darkened the horizon of his ex- 
istence, and it passed over his soul on ‘the very 
morning of those auspicious nuptials. “——{ 
can never serve again!” he said with a sigh, 
as he glanced at his empty sleeve; but the sigh 
was not echoed, and he mentioned it no more; 
and the brave Augustus Clodsley from that hour 
proved himself as good a son, and as affectionate 
a brother, as he had been an accomplished gen- 
tleman and a gallant soldier, 


—— 





DRAMA. 

ENGLISH OPERA. 

Ar this agreeable place of amusement we can- 
not complain of any want of managerial activity, 
for no sooner is one novelty laid ‘aside, than au- 
thors, actors, and scene painters are again sedu- 
lously employed ‘in catering for the ‘public en- 
tertainment. ‘To make ‘hay whilst the sun 
shines” appears to be the maxim at the English 
Opera; and we doubt not that the Proprietor of 
this establishment will find an ample recompense 
in the present harvest, for his ardent zeal and his 
unwearied exertions. On Wednesday a new ope- 
ratic drama was performed for the first time, 
called The Shepherd Boy. \t is evidently a 
translation from the French; but the incidents 
so far outstrip all the bounds even of dramatic 
probability, and the characters have so little of 
nature or of truth about them, ‘that had it not 
been for the interesting and inimitable perfor- 
mance of Miss Kelly, its fature fate might have 
been easily anticipated. As it is, the triumph 
of the actress over unwonted difficulties, is more 
than usually complete. She gradually bespeaks 
our favour to a character which at first sight 
appears stupid and unnatural, and afrerwards 
almost borders on the ludicrous, ma manner 
and w.th adisplay of talent which no_person Jess 
vifted than herself could have accomplished ; 
and the last scene, in whicli the“ @eseried youth 
is restored and reconciled to his father, 1s 50 
beautifully acted, that it not only ‘saves the 
piece, and produces the most rapturous, ap- 





plause, but excites, in the highest degree, the 
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sympathy and. feelings of, all the . spectators. 
Cooper, from Covent Garden, performs the cre- 
dulous and juninquiring father; and there is a 
necessity for,all his steadiness, and.all bis favour 
with the public, tomake the part appear in. any 
thing like a'respectable point of view. Bartley, 
the indefatigable stage-manager, is a jovial inn- 
keeper ; Keely a merry and dishonest steward ; 
and Chapman an ignorant and loquacious baillie. 
Parts which are all very ably sustained. The 
inn-keeper’s daughter, which is performed by 
Miss Goward, is the only female character. She 
gives a song or two, and takes part in a duet 
with Miss Kelly, with some approbation ; but 
she is a miserable substitute for Miss Carew and 
Miss Povey, and half a dozen other Misses whom 
we have been accustomed to see upon the boards 
of this theatre... The piece was favourably 
received, | and pated for repetition every 
evening, 

After,a,suceessful tour in the provinces, Ma- 
Tuiws has returned to fulfil his annual engage- 
mevt,at this theatre; and on Thursday a new 
Farce, was. produced, expressly written for him, 
under the title of The Stout Gentleman. The 
success of the dramatized tales of Monsieur Ton- 
sonand The Bashful Man, most probably induced 
the autbor,of this trifle to try what could be 
done with a similar subject; but a moment’s re- 
flection would have shown him that in the pre- 
sent case, at least, he was wrong—that he had 
here chosen a subject which was any thing but 
dramatic, a subject remarkable chiefly for its dif- 
ficulties, and one, that, unless it was treated with 
consummate -art,,would most. surely overwhelm 
him,’ Merblew, and; Blushington, the heroes of 
the former tales, are. both of. them churacters, 
and both are. involved, occasionally, in the most 
absutd and laughter-moving misfortunes; the 
Stout, Gentleman, on the other hand, is no cha- 
Tacter at all. The entertainment of the story 
censists in the curiosity and interest Ujat are ex- 
cited in the mind of a temporary Tabstitant ofa 
country inn, hy the different end conwe dictory 
accounts which are suceessively brought him of a 
Being, whem, with all his anxiciy, he can never 
obtain asight of ; and this interest, whimsical as 
It is, is kept up most ingeniously to the last. 


tun—the ‘more, you tak.about your principal 
character, the more do the audience look for— 
and wo be ta. the poor author. iihe have not taken 
measures to fulfil their expectations to the utmost. 
Merton, in the comedy of Speed the Plough, made 
one of his characters. talk incessantly of a Mrs. 
Grundy; but-he was too wixe, after.su much bad 
been said of her, to. introduce her in proprié per- 
sond, Herein, therefove, is the mistake in the iarce 
of which we are speaking. After the first appear- 
ance of the Stout Gentleman, the author has done 
nothing, or worse than nothing, for him ; he has 
made him the same person with the fat Welsh- 
man.of the Youthjul Days; and afterwards, as a 
hoax, he is taken for the Great Unknown—a joke 
Which was played off, at the Haymarket about 
{Wo years ago, and equally without success :— 
How it enced,, and whether he at last came out 
to be anybody else, we cannot say, as the greater 
part of the second act was quite inaudible. ‘Ihe 
other characters introduced-had no novelty, and 
the puns Were more than commonly vapid and 
far-fetched. 








é POLITICS. 
Ix Spain, ‘Bessicres, a general opposed to the 
Toyal party, has been taken and shot—In other 
parts of the globe rumours of hostile measures 
are rife—Buyt we believe the most sanguinary 
Warfare just now existing is in our own Iftle 
island—among the Lares and partridges! 


VARIETIES. 


Fart of Carlisle—The death of this nobleman, 
in his 74th year, took place on thé 4th inst. at 
Castle Howard. His lordship’ possessed a con- 
siderable portion of literary taste, and displayed 
that acquaintance with the fine arts, as well as 
that liberality in encouraging them, which add 
dignity to rank, and make wealth and high sta- 
tion at once usefyl and respectable. Along with 
the Duke of Bridgewater, he purchased the Or- 
leans gallery, and probably died possessed of the 
best collection of paintings in the kingdom.— 
Cambridge Chron. 

Junius—The mystery of the authorship of 
Junius’s Letters would appear to increase in 
equal ratio with the increase of forced claimants. 

f we are not misinformed, the public will forth- 
with have to judge of another, and that a very 
commanding name. 

Sculpture.—Ph. Albacini, a sculptor of very 
considerable talents, at Rome, has finished a 
statue of Achilles of the size of life, of which the 
Duke of Devonshire is the purchaser. It re- 
presents the Greek hero in the act of pulling the 
fatal dart of Paris out of his heel. He looks 
fiercely towards Heaven, as if reproaching the 
gods for his misfortune; but his ccuntenance 
is expressive of pain and despair. Public report 
speaks highly of this work. 

Talma.—tn syite of the excessive heat of the 
weather, the Theatre Frangais has been crowded 
lately to witness the performances of Talma, who 
is about to visit Brussels. 

Finance—M. Séguin, who, as every body 
knows, is a‘ great financier, has endeavoured, in 
one of his last works, to fix the rate of interest 
in France, by a refercnce to its rate in the other 
States of Eurepe. The result is as follows : 

“In Helland, the rate of interest is 4} 
At Vierna  . - . 48 
In England . - « Sf 
In Russia ‘ - 44 
In Denmark . o 2 Ag 


J 
1y 
At Naples. » + oe 
Tn Spain 2... o « « 8} 
Therefore, at the average rate of interest, the 
French 5 per cents. ought to Le at the price of 
On the Staves however, things take a diferent! 96 fr. 50c.” 


| We will not venture to follow so distinguished 
a financier in his calculaticus: we should Le 
afraid of falling into some error. For instance, 
we might perhaps say, upon the faith of the 
newspapers, that the Ergiish 3} per cents. are 
at 92, while M. S€guin has clearly demonstrated 
that they must be at 5748, avd not higher. We 
acknowledge our insufficiency ; and, in order to 
avoid mistakes, we will confine ourselves to the 
following calculation, the accuracy of which has 
been verified by an eminent mathematical pro- 
fessor : 

Damis, or, if you like, M. Séguin, is a 

man of talents. 

Orgon is a fool. 

Dorante is a ninny. 

Mondor is an ideot. 
Therefore Damis, or M. Séguin, must be only 
} a. man of talents. 
Another calculation, no doubt equally just, is 
as follows: Feet. Inch. 
1n Russia, the average heightof manis ‘ 
InFngland . ... 
In Feance ... «'.» 
InSpain . .. . » 


Total . .21 2 
Therefore, the average height of man is a 
querter of the above total, or 5 feet 3 inches 
8 lines, and therefore a Patagonian is impos- 
sible !—French Journal. 





A RR RIN NS A ER eS A LE SE 
Commerce.—A late number of the Revue En- 
cyclopédique contains the following comparative 
statement of the commercial transactions. of Eng- 
land, France, and America, during the last year; 
estimated in frances: 
Commerce. Great Britain. 
Domestic 8,601, 850,000 
Foreign . . 1,894,275,000 
Total 
Faports. 
Natural prod. soos 
Manufactures 870,850,000 
For. produce 263,875,000 


Total 


France. United Siatés 
6,476,160,000  2,498,000,060 
847,450,000 786,991,000 


. 10,496, 125,000 





7,828,610,000 3,279,991,000 





149,070,000 DAR, PFA,000 
260,000,000 12,026,000 
52,000,000 142,000,000 


75,725,000 





1,140,450,000 ° 461,050,000 403,891,000 





When the relative population of England and 
of France is considered, it is impossible not to 
be struck with surprise at the much greater con- 
sumption at home in the former country than in 
the latter. As to our manufactures and our 
foreign commerce, their superiority haye long 
been acknowledged, 

Tricks in Trade-—An amusing specimen of 
quackery was exhibited a few days ago, on the 
Boulevard Poisscniére, by the ambulatory sbop- 
keepers of Paris.: One of these hawkers exposed 
for sale some newly invented chains, for twenty 
sous each, loudly declaring that they were sol 
by every one else at forty. Upon this, a brother 
yedlar ran up to him in a great rage, and began 
to abuse him for an underseller. ‘* You will 
deprive us of our bread ,”’ he exclaimed: ‘“ how 
can you dispose of these chains at a price so be- 
neath their value? You must have stolen them, 
you rascal! But my comrades and myself will 
be revenged, and will thrash you soundly,” A 
crowd soon surrounded these retail dealers; and, 
ro doubt, many honest people availed them- 


Jselves of the bargain, the excellence of which 


was testified Ly the wrath of-the assailant. An 
Lour afterywaras.the two fellows, were sitting in a 
neighbouring wine-house, drinking the health of 
their kind customers; some of whom, on. wit- 
nessing the occurrence, added to the drollery of 
the scene by congratulating them on their recon- 
‘ciliation. 








eae 
LITFRARY NCVELTIBS. 
Tue Speeches of Mr. Canning, we are given to under- 
stand, are in the press, under the superintendence of a 
gentleman and scholar in every resvect qualified for the 
task.. The work is to consist of two volumes, with a 
preface, notes, &c. 

Mr. H. Campbell has in the press a_ volume of Poetrv, 
entitled ‘* The Fruitsof Paith, or Musing Sinner;” with 
Elegies and other inoral Poems. 

Greek Prama—The sixteenth and last volume of the 
new edition of the * Thédtre ceniplet des Grecs,” by M. 
Raoul-Rochette, is on the eve of publication. 

A translation into French of the Border Minstrelsy 
will soon uppear in Paris. 

<cvedeeciapuatiictianmnttisoated 
LIST OF ‘WORKS TCRLISKED SIF CE CUR FAST. 

Paillie’s (Dr.) Works and bite, 2vols. 8vo. 17. 5. bds.— 
Hardy’s Tour in the Mountains of the Pyrenees, rov. Rvo. 
128. bds.— Walks in Fdinburgh, timo. 5s, bes.— Statistical 
HMlustrations of the Pritish Fimpire, &vo. 74. 6, bds.— 
Fngraved Specimens of the Architectural Antiquities of 
Normandy, by J. and H. Le Keux, after drawings by A. 
Pugin, the literary part by J. Britton, ; Part 1. 
med. 4to. 12. Vs. 6d.: imperial 4to. 2/. 128. 6d.—The Con- 
trast; or, Scotland in 1/45 and }2h, }2mo. 5e, bds.— 
Domestic Anecdotes, roval }mo. fe, bds.— Gordon's Ser- 
mons, 8vo. 10s. 67. bds.—Martin Luther, a Poem, &vo. 6s. 
bds.—Rowring’s Hymus, }&mo. 2x. bds.—Compbell’s Ju- 
venile Cabinet, 1®mo. 4e. bds.—The, Endless I ntertvin- 
ment; or Comic, Terrific, and Legendary Teles, 8. 6d. 
bds.—Williams’ Diary, jemo. 3s. 6d. bis.—Pruce’s Ser- 
mons, 8vo. 10¢. 6d. Las.—Session of Parliament for 1x25, 
8vo. 15s. bds.— Fast India Register, to J6th be re “Vy 








TO CORRESPCNDENTS. 
The letter relative to Dr. Pichot and the Last Lay 
shall be attended to as early as circumstances admit. 
We thank our friend who sent us the Dorset News- 
paper. The person who has abnsed us therein, owes us 
thanks, both for having noticed him when deserving, and 
abstained from noticiug him when we could say nothing 





in commendation. We might add something more, but 





THE: LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


refrain; as we have always felt an interest in his unfor- 
tunate struggles, and would rather continue our friendly 
course, than be tempted to inflict one pang on a spirit ap- 
parently tvo irritable even ‘for the sense of justige and 
gratitude. 

The review of Walton’s verv interesting volume will 
be resumed in our succeeding Nuinber. 

We shall endeavour next week to find room for the 
communications from our correspondent at Enfield. 





Just pyblished, in 8vo. 6s. boards, ; 
ARTIN. LUTHER: A Poem. In Three 
Parts. 
Sold by Longman, Hurst, | Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 
__Pring’s Patholozy,—In 8vo. price 14s. boards, 
N ‘EXPOSITION of the PRINCIPLES of 
PATHOLOGY, and of the TREATMENT of DISEASES, 
By DANIEL PRING, M.D. 
Member of the 


y oyal College of Surgeons, London. 
Printed for Thomas & George Underwood, 32, Fleet street. 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
August Thermometer. \-- Barometer. 
Thursday ...... 25 | from 46 to 7 50-07 to 30-08 
Friday ........ 26 oo BO 40-09 —- 30°10 
Saturday ...... ee 30-05 —29 +98 
Sunday ....... aves 54 — 29°94 — 29°98 
2 eee FH — 66 | BOO — stat, 

7 30-0) — 30404 
Werlnesday « . BL es ee HG — 75 30°05 — stat. 

Wind varihble, N.E. prevailing. Generatly cloady ; 
frequeyt rain.—Rain fallen ,725 of an inch. 

Seplember | Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thorsday ..... From 50 to 67 30-4 to stat. 
2) eee id — 72 30-05 — 30:09 
Saturday ...... «5 70 B13 — 0-08 
Sunday....... i 2 30-00 
Monday ....... 
Tuesday ..... 29°05 — 2% 
Wednesday .... 2974 — W66 

Prevailing winds N. andN.W. Cold and cl oudy morn- 
ing. the. rest of the day generally clear. 
pamonton. C. H. ADAMS. 


29°99 — 
29:9 — 


. ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 

Th one handsome 8vo. volume, price ? s. in boards, 

Ei SESSION of PARLIAMENT for 1825; 

containing a full and faithful delineation of every thing 
dong by, or relating to the British Senate, during that most in- 
tereapins period; an Account of all Measures, public and private ; 
an tt, 


Exposition of the State of Parties, and an Estimate of the ri 


Characters of all the Members of both Houses, 
Printed for Kuig! ht and Lacey, Paternoster-row. 


JOLITICAL ECONOMY MADE EASY.— 


A Series of Essays, under the above title, will be published 
in the GLOBE Newspaper. These Essays, the first of which 
will appear in the GLOBF, of Saturday, the toch instant, will be 

dd A to the Capi and © ives of the United King- 
dom ; and their leading abiets will be, to explain, ja a popula 
manner, the principles "hich regulate the profits 
the wages Tebow i 





capital, and 
©; and to show the way in which combina- 





r| 


This dayiis published, in gto. price 7s. No.4, of 
OBINSON'S DESIGNS for ORNAMENTAL 
VILLAS ; containing a Design in the Old English Style, 
London: printed for James Carpenter & Son, Old Bond-street. 
whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Designs for Ornmental Cottages, Lodges, 
Dairies, &e. 4to. Price 3b. 3s 
Dr. Ayre on Disorders of the Liver and theother Digestive Organs: 
rice H+. Gd. in boards, the Second Edition of _ 
RACTICAL OBSERVATIONSon the Nature 
aud Treatment of those Disorders of the LIVER end 
other Digestive Or, a i d 





LABGE PAPER EDITION of the UNIQUE 
| ‘Fhe-Public. are respectfully informed that the la . 
copies of the UNIQUE are now ready for deliv 

demy &vo. The Mémoirs have been re-written for this 

the eighty-seven Portraits are choice proofs; and enty 
“Pblished by Sane Old Bailey. Of whom 

wes SPL Pas ete i ge a oy 


in 1» Price Is, 





JZ Price 10s, 

N INTRODUCTORY VOLUME to “COL. 
LE! N the UN ) ; 
iNos are ine Be i PUBLISHED MEDICAL WRIT- 

y , ENRY PARRY, M.D, F.RS8,. - 
And Member of may other Societies, “British and Fereiga. 


. In the wer 
Collections as shove, Volume I. containing a 
Preliminary Inquiry intathe Objects of H 
into the Machanton of Catise and Effect. ven Keouleten sah 


«dust published, 
Elements of Pathology and Therapeutic. 
Second Edition. : 
Printed for T. & G. Underwood, Fleet-street. 





aus, which produce what are 
BILIOUS COMPLAINTS. By JOSEPH AYRE, M.D. Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Physicians, ‘Ke. ke. 
rinted for aud sold by Baliwin, Cradock, and Joy, Pater- 
* noster-row. 





In Ryo. with coloured Plates, price 15. in boards, 
LLUSTRATIONS of the ENQUIRY respect- 
ing TU BERCULOUE HISEAMES, 
‘By JOHN BARON, M.D. F.R 8S. 

Physician to the Generali ofirmary at Gloucester, 
Printed’ for Thomas & George Underwood, 32, Fleet-street. 
This Work shows, in a particular manner, Progress of 

Tubercles in the Lungs. 





eee D 
N consequence of the preference of the Parts) L 


to the single Numbers of the GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY, the Publishers have determined to discontinue 
the Weekly Shect, and to publish a Part consisting of four 
sheets stitched in a neat wre er every month, price 1s. 
Part 4 is just published ; Part 5 will be réady on the ist Oct. 
Printed for Hunt & Clarke, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 





Jna vols. roval 8vo. with Maps and Plates, 31. half-bound roan, 
TEW YORK CANALS.— Laws of the Stat 
of New ) ork, in relation to the Erie and Champlain 
Vanals; together with the Aunaal Reports of the Canal Com- 
mers, and other Documents, requisite for a complete 
« 1 History of those Works. Also correct Mups, delineating 
the Routes of the Canals, and designating the Lends through 
which they oe Published by authority of the State. 
ilder and Campbell. 62, Fleet-street. 
me EONS V &s. boards, a 
"RHE SURGEON’S VADE MECUM; con- 
tainivg the Symptoms, Causes, Diagnosis, Prognosis, and 
Treatment of Surgical Diseases. Accompavied by Engravings 
to illustrate the modernéand approved methods of Operating ; 





tions, whether amongst masters or amongst workmen, affect thet aaa select Formule of Prescriptions, and a Glossary of Terms. 


returns.of the capitalist, and the condition of the labourer. The 

Series, when enn ted, will form a brief, and, it is hoped, a 
lain aud intelligth! Grammar of the Science of Political 
Lconomy. 


j HITING & BRANSTON, Engravers and 
Privters to His jesty for the prevention of Forge 
respeetfully ro gd pletion of their Fatablishment’ 
for the execution pfocempetceiption of Engraving and Printing ; 
bat particularly for the Engraving and Printing Bank Notes and 
other Negociable Securities, apon the principles promulgated 
by one of the Commissioners of Parliamentary Enquiry relative 
to the Notes of the Bank of England, and according to the mode 

specified iu the Patents granted te him by the Crown. 

No object has been more anxiously desired, or more zealously 
sought for, than the means of preventing the forgery of the 
various descriptions of paper currency, and other securities in 
constant circulation; and WHITING & BRANSTON have 
much gratification in being enabled to prove that they have 
reached the almost perfect attainment of this long sought ob- 
ject—of paramount importance a_commercial country—by 
their peeuliar mode of Engraving, Printing, and Embossing, 
which combines the greatest difficulty of imitation, with the 
most certain aud complete means of instantaneously detecting 
any attempt at impostere. 

This mode of Engraving and Printing has already been adopted 
for the security ofthe Public Revenue, in various Departments 
of the Government, perticutatly by the Honourable the Com- 
missioners of the Excise and Stamps ; and being now matured 
by most important improvements, is offered, under the Patronage 
of his Majesty, to all Public ahd Commercial Companies, Loan 
Contractors, Bankers, and others, who require such form of se- 
curities as shall defy imitation, 

WHITING & BRANSTON have engaged the first Artists for 
every branch of their Fstablishment, ond will execute any 
description of Engraving on Stcel, Brass, C r, or Wood, not 
ouly of all the patterns already introdeced im this and other 
countries, but from such designs of their own as Wave Naver yet 


wen produced, P 
WHITING & BRANSTON have great pleasure in stating, that 
they are enabled to undertake the Orders of the Public at such 
prices as shall odd economy and cheapness to the other ad- 
vantages derivable from their Pstablishment. Their price for 
ank Notes, printed in one colour, and embellished with any 
of the engine-worked patterns at present pi + iscomby al. 108. 
r thousand, the best Bank Note paper included, and #0 charge 
for the Plate; for the snein pempern in two colours, only 31. per 
thousand, ‘Th Fill be found to be much less than 
the prices ee oe for the most ordinary Copper-plate Notes in 
circulation, and not half the ex 
Steel-plote Notes, though all the 
any other notes have been embel 








— with which those, or 
i 


shed, shall be introduced, if 


required. 

) HLITING & BRANSTON solicit an inspection of their Bank 
Note and other apecimens, confident that the discernment of an 
enlightened Public wilt duly appreciate the value Of a system 
which combines every possible difficulty of workmanshéy in the 
execution of the Plate, with the utmost facility which Machinery 
can give to the economical Printing of the Notes. . 

ta the department of Plain and Ornamental Typographical 
Privting, the greatest neourary and neatness ure observed ; and 
WHITING & BRANSTON beg to inform Authors, Booksellers, 
Proprietors of Newspapers and other Periodicals, thot from the 

wer of their Engines, and the peculiar construction of ‘their 

’resses, they are enabled to use extraordinary dispatch in the 
ener gsion of all works committed to their care. 


ufort House, Strand, Sepi. &, 185. 


mse incurred by the use of the]. 





he Third Edition, greatly enlarged. 

Printed for Thomas & George Usderwosd : Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, Brown, ed Green; G. and W. B. Whittaker; 
James Duncan; Cox ad Son; Burgess and Il1ill, London; J. 
Cox, and A. Black, FE. rgh 


* tn a handsame vol. demv &vo. price 19s. 
N ACCOUNT, HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, 
and STATISTICA of.the UNITED PROVINCES of 
RIO DE_LA PLATA; with an Appendix concerning the Usur- 
pation of Monte-Video by the Portuguese and Brazihan Govern- 
ments. With a Map ofthe Rio de la Plata and a Plan of Buenos 
yres. Translated from the Spanish. 
Printed for R, Ackermann, 101, Strand. 
Of whom may also be " 
The same Work in the original Spanish, at the same price. 


Views on the Southern Coast of England. 
Just published, Part XIV. on royal 4to. price 12s. 6d, or proof 
im TeRSIONS imperial BEY © 18s, of * 
HE PICTURESQUE DELINEATIONS of 
the SOUTHERN COASTS of ENGLAND; vogtaining 
Views of Brighthelmsten, 
Castle, avd Dartmouth C 
Goodall, W. Miller, &e. 
Turner, R.A, and 3. pie 
Published by John and Arthur Arch, Cornhill; J. M. Richard- 
son, opposite the Royal Exchange ; Rodwell avd Martin, Bond- 
street; E. Lloyd and Som, Harley-street; and W. B. Cooke, 
Soho-square, London, 


QTEW ART and REVETT’S ANTIQUITIES 
WO of ATHENS, ley and Weale’s considerably aug- 
mented ‘Edition io f —Notice te applicants, that the carly 
parts are now reprint nd may be had, price @. each. Parts 
to VIEL. are already hed, making volume I. complete, ‘the 
price of which is 21. Part 1X, being the first of the second 
volume, will be deliy to the Subscribers on Saturday next, 
the remainder will follow every alternate Saturday. e new 
volume (Vol. IV.), aining entirely tiew and valuable re- 
searches from Greece, j# in a state of forwardness ; one part will 
be pdblished in a fow days, containing a perspective new plan, 
restored elevation, loggiturnal section, and details of the Temple 
of ome at eee vin. poate rw onary names are 
receive yw personal,application, two-penny or gener: t 
letters, ditected No. §, Fhgh-street, Mosentbaiy? . 7 Pos 
This day is publish, & R. Ackermann, 101, Strand, London ; 
and Thomas Hill and + og 53, South Bridge, Edinburgh; on 
super roval folio, e &s.; and on imperial folio, India paper, 
price 14s. No, Lo 


A SERIES of FORTY VIEWS, selected from 


Boscastle, Comb-Martin, Hurst 
tle, engraved by George Cooke, F. 
tom original Drawings, by J. M. W. 








< the mast Pi fe Seepery.on the Banks and in the 
Neighbourhood of the Clyde, and its principal tributary Streams. 
Drawu from Naturéy-andlithographed, - 
> By D. 0. HILL, 
Author of **Sketthes of Scenery in Perthshire.” 

Contents :—1. Palace and Town of Hamilton, and Junction of 
the Avon an: Clyde, from the Roman Camp near Dalzel—o. 
Corra Linn—3. Laterk and Village of New Lanark, from the 
Summer House, Bormington—4. Chatelherault, from the Forest 
of Cadyow—5. © rai and part of the City of Glasgow, from 
the Craig Park. . ' 

*,* A very few complete sets of the Perthshire Views remain 
unsold; and as the stones are all defaced, and cannot again be 
printed, an early application is requested from those who wisb 
to possess them. 


Walton's mi tr fx one vol. Vries. im post Ay 18s. ; of large 
paper, proof impressions om India-paper, 2! as. in boards, 
MAJOR'S highly-embellished Edition ‘of 
RICHARD HOOKER. Me. G, HERBERT: and Blobop SAK: 
. G. A al SAN- 
DERSON. ‘By IZARK WALTON. : . 
The Poblisher has spared no pains or cost to render this Work 
a desirable Companion to his late Edition of the ‘* Complete 
Angler,” independently of its acknowledged i rtance to the 
geueral reader of Bi y and History. The jay of wood 
engraving is exceedingly rich in Portraits, Views, Heral 
&e.; aed th r-piaias, cyasieting of Portraits and 
igns yt ; . Cooper, R. A., H. Corbow 
eslie, A.R.A., F. Pi Stephanoff, aud J, M. Wright, are of 
highest order; and are e ved Ag Bromley, A. R.A. 
Finden, C. Heath, F. J. Mitchell, C. Rolls, W. 
ion, J, Romney, W. nd A. Warren. 
Selected Notes, an Index, and the Autographs of Donne, Wotton, 
first coll d with id le search, i 


panying 





e. 


ed at che Shakspeare Press for John Major, 50, Fleet-street, 


Just pulished, by Dalau and Co. Foreign Booksellers, 
» Soho-square. J . 
r[HEATRE de Lara GAzur, Comedienve 
‘spagnole. 2s. a n . 
Pelerinage dun Childe Harold Parisien, 
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